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MACHINERY AND 
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Air 


Conditioning Equipment 
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Tunnels, Cooling 
Basket Dipping Machines 
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Rollers 
Warmers 
Beaters 
Cream 
Egg and Gelatine 
Marshmallow 
Whip 
Belting 
Conveyor 
Packing 
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Boards and Trays 
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Dipping 
Starch 
Chocolate and Cocoa 
Machinery 
(Specify) 
Coaters 
Conditioner and Cleaner, 
Starch 
Cookers 
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Vacuum 
Cutters 
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Furnaces 
Electric 
Gas 
Handroll Machines 
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Choc. Melting and Mixing 
Mixing 
Open Fire 
Steam Jacketed 
Tilting 
Mills, Sugar 
Meters, Flow 
Mixers 
Motors 
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Moulds 
Aluminum 
Metal 
Rubber 


Nut Machinery 
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Crackers 
Roasters 

Pans, Revolving 
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Pumps 
(Specify Type) 

Racks 
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Starch 

Sugar 
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Flavoring Materials 
Emulsions 
Essential Oils 
True Fruit 
Synthetic Fruit 


Vanilla 
Vanillin 
Fruit Products 
Dipping 
Glace 
Gelatin 
Glaze, Confectioners’ 
Gum Arabic and Tragacanth 
Honey 
Invertase 
Licorice 
Maple Sugar and Syrup 
Marzipan 
Milk Products 
Dry 
Condensed 
Plastic 
Molasses 
Nuts, Shelled and Unshelled 
Oil, Slab 
Pectin 
Starch, Corn 
Sugar 
Beet 
Cane 
Corn 
Invert 
Liquid 
Maple 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUPPLIES & SERVICES 


Cleaning Materials 
Insecticides 

Paints 

Laboratory Service 


Other 


C) Have Salesman Call 
Company 
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City ... 
ms. 
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CHOCOLATE-COVERED CANDIES 


Ditferentiation in Coating Suggested 





Eighth in the New Series on the Reconstruction of Candy Formulae 


By STROUD JORDAN and K. E. LANGWILL 


HERE has been a decided trend toward lowering the 

ratio of coating to center in popular-priced chocolate 

confections. This has become particularly apparent 
within the last three years. It is easily explained by price 
conditions and keen competition in the turn-over of large 
volumes of merchandise. These conditions are of particular 
interest at the present time since standardization is being 
considered by the industry in order that different confec- 
tion types may be sold as such without stating ingredients 
employed, on the label. 


In our previous discussion of chocolate coatings which 
appeared in the October issue of THE MANUFACTURING 
CoONFECTIONER, a comparison was made between extreme 
types of milk, light sweet, sweet and bitter-sweet coat- 
ings. No attempt was made to set up coating to center 
ratio. In our present consideration no attempt has been 
made to determine coating composition since we are in- 
terested solely in center to coating ratio. As a result, no 
difference in coating composition will be mentioned in the 
data which are to follow. It is suggested, however, that 
the previous discussion be taken into consideration along 
with results which are to follow. 


In order that a cross-section of the industry would be 
obtained, samples selected varied from the ten cent choco- 
late drops with less than 12% chocolate coating, counting 
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30 to the pound, to a pound box of assorted chocolates 
selling for 80c per pound. No attempt was made to ob- 
tain “miniatures” or other chocolate types which sell for 
prices in excess of $1.00 per pound. What we have hon- 
estly tried to do is to set up a cross-section of average vol- 
ume turn-over in the chocolate coated confection field. 
The following data have been obtained and will speak for 
themselves: 


Coating-Center Ratio: 


Kind of Chocolate Coated Count Coating Cost 


Confection per Ib. % per lb. 
Chocolate drops . 30 11.43 $0.10 
Coconut creams 60 23.13 0.20 
Caramels ...... 55 23.44 0.20 
Creams . 60 23.46 0.20 
Creams . Sere 35 24.83 0.20 
Nougats pmhiaoeiat 3 55 25.80 0.20 
Marshmallows 50 28.62 0.20 
Molasses chips . 60 35.43 0.20 
Assorted creams (packaged) (af 35.50 0.24 


Assorted chocolates (packaged) 45 19.34 0.25 
Assorted chocolates (packaged) 35 32.30 0.49 
Assorted creams (packaged) 60 38.40 0.60 
Assorted chocolates (packaged) 40 45.92 0.60 
Assorted chocolates (packaged) 35 42.76 0.80 
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Dr. Stroud Jordan 


In considering the foregoing data, the first item shows 
ten cent chocolate cream drops bought in one of the chain 
stores. Previous to our examination we had felt that 15% 
of coating was about the lowest possible minimum. We 
have been disillusioned, for the drops examined showed less 
than 11.5%. This was not the most objectionable feature 
for the job of coverage was very poor. Large uncovered 
spots of cream showed through in many places. Insofar 
as the item itself is concerned, it did not have a bad taste 
and without making extensive tests it is to be assumed 
that the center and the coating were reasonably pure and 
acceptable. 

In our next consideration we will group the seven sam- 
ples selling at 20c per pound. It will be noted that the 
percentage of coating varied from 23% to 35.4%. Quite 
naturally the centers which were not dense produced the 
lighter pieces and the ratio of chocolate was generally 
higher. As an example, in the case of molasses chips which 
were honey-combed a very light center was obtained and 
the ratio of chocolate coating to center was 35.4%. Next 
to this came marshmallows and following this was nougat, 
which is in logical order. It was evident that the smallest 
amount of coating possible had been used on each of these 
centers and the manner in which they were dispensed left 
much to be desired. But more about this later. 

All foregoing samples which were considered in the 20c 
class were obtained from chain stores or from independent 
retailers. In the case of the item which cost 24c a pound, 
this was a finished box of assorted chocolates. In this case 
there was 35.5% of coating. The chocolates were fair and 
might easily be taken to represent an average grade of 
confectionery. This is not true, however, in the case of 
the 25c item which was also a pound box of assorted choco- 
lates. Here the box, the label, the cellophane wrapping 
and the cups used led one to believe that it was high-priced 
merchandise. The appearance of the chocolates themselves, 
however, was dull and the flavor was not at all attractive. 
In this case there was less than 20% of coating. We were 
given to understand that this same type of chocolate was 
sold during holiday seasons in a three pound box for 50c. 

The 49c item was a very nice assortment of average 
grade of chocolate covered creams and jellies. Here the 
coating was approximately one-third of the finished con- 
fection weight. As a retail store proposition obtained direct 
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from the manufacturer this type of product was all that 
could be desired. 

The two succeeding items were priced at 60c per pound 
and the coatings varied from 38.4 to 45.9%. The centers 
were composed of nice soft creams, plain and in admixture 
with fruits. Jellies and nougats were also present. In 
either case there was sufficient chocolate of the proper type 
to blend well with the centers it had been used to cover. 
These two items were “good buys” and represent what 
should be considered as better than the minimum quality 
confections that represent chocolate covered centers. 

The last item which retailed for 80c per pound con- 
tained nuts, crunches, jellies, caramels, nougats, creams and 
solid molded chocolate pieces. It is what would be con- 
sidered a high type of assorted chocolates. Here again the 
ratio of coating to center was greater than 40%. 


Conclusions: 


In the case of the 10c chocolate cream drops, it is felt 
that a much more acceptable job could be done if the coat- 
ing is doubled and the center size is reduced. As it was 
received, the coating job was very poor for centers had 
not been completely covered in many instances; but one 
might ask, “What can we expect for 10c?” 

The 20c items that were bought “loose” from chain 
stores were in many cases picked up by hand from a pile 
of chocolates that had been poured into a bin and handled 
very much in the same order as hardware. The result was 
a badly dulled appearance which was decidedly unattrac- 
tive for each piece looked as if it was either very dirty or 
had bloomed. If the sale of such confections is continued 
in this manner, the taste of the consumer will eventually 
become depraved or lost entirely. It is believed that one 
of the most necessary programs to be developed is the 
proper education of outlets in the handling of such mer- 
chandise, in order that consumer acceptance will be en- 
couraged instead of being discouraged. 

In all justice it should be said that the 24c item was at 
a reduced sale price and that it normally sold for a higher 
price per pound which will explain the fact that its coat- 
ing ratio was high. The centers were large but the ap- 
pearance of the candy and the method of distribution was 
all that could be desired. This does not apply, however, 
to the 25c item which showed less than 20% coating. 
More money had actually been spent in the packaging of 
this commodity than the commodity itself was worth. In 
the case of the remaining packaged chocolates which varied 
from 49c to 80c per pound, there is no adverse comment 
to be made. They each represent an acceptable commodity 
but the coating employed varied in acceptability insofar as 
taste and smoothness was concerned. 

We hope that the foregoing comparison may be of some 
value to those interested in the promulgation of standards 
for chocolate covered confections. It is apropos to point 
out that the type of coating as well as its quantity must 
be taken into consideration. A method of differentiating 
between the several types as represented by the lowest to 
the highest in price must be set up or the acceptance of 
chocolate coated goods as a whole will surely suffer. 





Our 17th Slogan Sticker Order 


“T have just noticed in the National Confectioners Association 
bulletin of Oct. 28 that you have placed your seventeenth order 
for N.C.A. advertising material. 

“I am certainly happy to see this and want you to know that 
we appreciate it very much indeed. You surely deserve the sup- 
port of the entire Industry for all that you have done for our 
campaign.” 

(Signed) Otto Schmering, Chairman, 
Merchandising-Advertising Committee, 
National Confectioners Ass'n. 
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CHOCOLATE-COATING 






CANDIES BY MACHINE 


A Primer for the Operator 


(CONCLUSION) 


By MARIO GIANINI 


General Superintendent, 
Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Delivery: The transfer of goods from the machine 
proper to the delivery belt calls for a certain amount of 
care and continuous watching, for the best dipped goods 
can be spoiled in appearance right at this moment by two 
things—tailings and bad bottoms. 

At this end of the machine, anti-tailing devices for all 
goods are just as much a necessity as at the bottoming 
attachment, but if you are not equipped with them, it will 
be necessary to watch the relation of the speed of the wire 
belt very carefully and the height of the delivery which is 
movable by wing screws, in relation to the top of the 
wire belt which is immovable. 

The candy being delivered must be gently “pushed” (at 
least in the majority of cases) on to the delivery belt, 
which means, at least in my experience, that the speed of 
this belt should be slightly slower than that of the wire. 
In the same way, the delivery belt should always be per- 
ceptibly lower than the wire. Too fast a push from wire 
to delivery and/or too high a delivery will scrape off the 
bottoms and leave the center exposed. On the other hand, 
if the delivery belt goes too fast and the pieces happen to 
be heavy, or long, there will be smears of coating pulled 
ahead of the pieces as well as at their back. Right here it 
is also important to keep the wire belt running clear and 
free over the steel roller that pulls it. Permitting chocolate 
to freeze and accumulate at this point is sure to handicap 
a satisfactory delivery, interfering, as it is bound to do, 
with the proper scraping-off of the surplus coating removed 


by the shakers. 


“Setting” Depends on 
Three Important Factors 


Once the chocolates have left the wire belt and are 
settled on the delivery table to enter the cooling room or 
tunnel, there is but one thing left and that is the proper 
setting of the coating before packing them away in their 
shipping or storage boxes. 

This last stage of the operation of coating chocolates 
depends for its success on three cardinal points: 

1. A properly tempered coating on a properly tempered 

center. 

2. A room, or tunnel, or cooling device sufficiently cold 

to cool, set and harden the coating. 

3. The time taken to do it. 

A comparatively slow cooling and setting is always to 
be desired and a short-timed, quick chilling is to be 
avoided. 
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Mr. Gianini's interesting and instructive 
series on Coating Chocolates by Machine 
ends with this installment. The Industry 
has shown keen interest in this series and 
consequently, it has been decided to pub- 
lish the entire essay in booklet form, and 
make the booklets available at nominal 
cost. Your employees should have copies— 
order your supply today. 


Temperatures from 62° to 64° and fairly dry, say with 
a relative humidity of not more than 50° for cooling 
rooms and 56° to 58° for long tunnels, with the same 
relative humidity, have been found satisfactory. On the 
other hand, a cold, quick chilling may permit you to pick 
up your goods in less than half the time, but the gloss 
will suffer in due time, whether you pack the goods in 
shipping boxes or you store them away to re-pack them 
later. This can be explained as follows: With a coating 
about 90° warm and the temperature of the majority of 
the centers between 80° and 90°, a quick chilling does 
set the outside shell of the coating with a seemingly good 
gloss, but the heat of the centers is still imprisoned, so 
to speak, underneath that shell. As soon as the goods are 
packed the cold temperature of the coating and the warm 
temperature of the centers begin to equalize themselves and 
in so doing the heat remaining in the center impairs the 
gloss. It goes without saying that goods packed for stor- 
age should be kept at a sufficiently cool temperature to 
insure long life to a well-made candy, say, not more than 
60°. This of course refers to normal storage as found in 
factories for the purpose of keeping foods ready for ship- 
ping or ready to be re-packed in assorted bulk or fancy 
boxes. 


Dangers of “Moisture Bloom” 


When it comes to storing goods for a good many months, 
such as is the case when Christmas goods are made in 
early summer, that is another problem. Suffice it to say 
that in that case temperatures from 45° down to 32° and 
lower have been used and that the danger lies primarily in 
bringing them back to normal temperature too suddenly 
when by “normal” we mean something around 70° or 
higher. In that case, the danger is that the meisture in 
the air surrounding the candies is likely to condense on 
them due to their coldness and produce what is usually 
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defined as Moisture Bloom. Candies packed in so-called 
transfer or storage boxes should be properly labeled and 
dated, taking care to put on the front of the shelves the 
oldest ones to be used first. 

Supplementing the machine, and as much a part of it, 
is the chocolate re-melting kettle in which the “coating” 
is usually melted down and kept in readiness to be trans- 
ferred to the “machine,” or coater, when needed. It is 
better to have it (or them) too large than too small; the 
size depending on how fast the coating will be consumed. 
It is always best to have two kettles for each coating, for 
thus one can always be counted upon to contain melted 
coating available at any moment, while the other, in turn, 
may contain fresh cakes in the stage of being heated and 
melted. 


Danger of Overheating 
When Remelting Coating 


The most important thing to be careful of in re-melting 
coating, is not to overheat it. I mean by this, that a tem- 
perature of 110° F. should be the average and 120° F. 
the maximum allowed, or serious damage will befall the 
coating. This damage can only be repaired in part by 
cooling it down, say to 84° and then re-heating it to 96° 
or 98° before using it. The safest way to melt down 
coating without the danger of over-heating it is by cir- 
culating hot water controlled by thermostat and kept at 
an even temperature of, say 120°. Steam circulating in 
a coil in the water jacket of the kettle is the next best, 
and steam discharging right into the water itself, the 
worst. 

The temptations of the average operator to walk away 
and do something else after turning on the steam in a 
kettle that needs heating are well nigh impossible to over- 
come and are the cause of many an overheated batch of 
coating. Given controlled hot water, this danger is mini- 
mized, but here again if one is not fortunate enough to 
have two kettles for each coating, as mentioned above, it 
may soon be found that the hot water alone is too slow. 
In that case, a combination of both may prove ideal— 
that is, steam for quick ‘action and hot water for the 
balance of the time and during the night. Yes, during the 
night, because in factories where one has night engineers 
or a watchman and the cost of power is not prohibitive, 
it is far better to turn it on in the wee hours of the 
morning, thus putting at your disposal, upon starting, a 
coating that was gently melted without over-heating and 
thoroughly amalgamated by long stirring. It is at this 
moment, this beginning of your general operations when 
you are breaking up the ten pound cakes of chocolate into 
the re-melting kettle, that you are likely to ask yourself: 
After all, just what is coating? 


What Is Coating? 


In its simplest terms coating is nothing else but Cocoa 
Beans, roasted, freed of their shells and germs in the so- 
called Cracker and Fanner and the germ extracting ma- 
chine, thus becoming what are termed cocoa nibs, turned 
into a smooth liquid mass, known as cocoa liquor, by 
passing these nibs through the mills. This mass is after- 
wards solidified in five or ten pound slabs and given to 
you when wanted as straight bitter chocolate. If a sweet 
coating is wanted, it is placed in the melanger, or similar 
dough-mixing machine, to be incorporated with a suffi- 
cient quantity of sugar and vanilla beans or other flavor- 
ing; taken then in the shape of a stiff dough to the 
refiners to be made into a very smooth paste, it receives 
thereafter an additional quantity of pure cocoa butter to 
prepare it for the conching machine where it receives an 
extra addition of cocoa butter sufficient to bring it to the 
proper consistency for your coaters. Then it is molded, 
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chilled, hardened and stored away, if possible, for one or 
two months before placing it at your disposal. 

This, in its essence, is the process of making coating. 
Much, of course, lies between and beneath these few words 
and volumes have been and can still be written on the 
subject. Nevertheless, the manufacture of coating today 
has reached such a point of scientific perfection that if 
you purchase it from a well-known, reliable concern you 
will be assured perfect roasting and blending, perfect re- 
fining and conching, evenness of texture, color, smooth- 
ness, viscosity and flavor. 

On the other hand, if the coating is made under your 
own roof, you have a right to expect it to be endowed 
with the same high-quality characteristics. Allow suffi- 
cient time for your requirements to be made up and for 
the coating to rest and set before you call for it. And, 
as said before, don’t jump at conclusions if a batch is 
seemingly not up to standard. Make sure thar all and 
everything that comes under your jurisdiction is just as it 
should be before complaining elsewhere. 

A kink, for instance, that often causes trouble and can 
be easily smoothed out, is the fact that coating, when 
running for hours at a low temperature, has a tendency 
to thicken and become muddy even if its temperature 
degree is quite a little above the setting point. This can 
happen in the coater itself, especially if paddle-stirred, as 
well as in the re-melting kettle. If in the former, and 
there it happens when dipping small goods that use up the 
coating very slowly, the quickest remedy is to take out 
most of it and replace it by newly tempered coating. If 
in the latter, just heat the whole to 100° or 102°, cool 
down and re-heat to 96° and your coating will be as 
liquid as when melted the first time. 


Temperature of Centers 
May Affect Finished Product 


While, technically speaking, there is nothing to do to 
the centers but take them and dip them, there is one 
factor about them that can alter or effect the ultimate 
finished article and that is their temperature at the moment 
of going into the machine. The inclination, especially in 
warm weather, to put centers of all kinds in the cold room 
to be kept there until needed during the day, and some- 
times until the day following, has in it the danger of 
dipping them too cold and thereby spoiling a gloss that 
otherwise might have been perfect. In large factories, 
where centers are delivered on endless belts directly from 
the room in which they are made to the front of the 
various feeding tables, this danger, of course, hardly exists. 
Generally speaking, centers dipped at coating room tem- 
perature, say 86° to 90°, give the best results, but many 
quality centers at that temperature will get sticky or lose 
their shapes if left too long in this room. It is, therefore, 
important to keep an eye on them as to the time necessary 
to warm them up without risking the danger of altering 
their shapes. 

There are a number of centers, speaking again of quality 
centers for package goods, that are best dipped twice. This 
is done by giving them first a thin coating at a slightly 
higher temperature than usual and blowing off all the 
chocolate from them that can possibly be blown off so 
that when dipped they will not have any large bottoms or 
tailings. 

Upon being collected at the cold end of the delivery 
belt, they are in due time given the second coating which 
completes the piece, and this is put on as for any other 
candy with or without stroke. 

Candies that are double-dipped are often the ones that 
have straight and rough vertical sides and come to the 
dipping room with a good sprinkling of powdered sugar 
or corn starch which makes it difficult for the coating 
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to adhere. Cream centers with fruits that afterwards 
become liquid such as whole strawberries, cherries, pine- 
apple cubes, etc., are oftentimes double-dipped to insure a 
piece that will not leak. The centers made of dry melted 
sugar with chopped nuts have a tendency to gray or bloom 
very quickly, as do some straight chocolate-covered nuts. 
This defect is retarded by double-dipping and more so if 
the first coating is of milk chocolate. In factories where 
there is a mixture of machine- and hand-dipping and the 
assortment is large and the individual consumption small, 
it is often practical to double dip small pieces that may 
spoil quickly, giving such centers a first coating through 
the machine and thereby permitting of a normal size 
batch of centers to be made and then finished a few at a 
time, as needed. 


In general, however, you should make it a practice to 
dip up by the end of the day all the centers that are meant 
for that day. Keep in mind that centers do not improve 
by keeping them over-night; in fact, most times they at 
least detoriate, if they do not spoil completely. A word 
may be said in passing as to automatic feeders of centers, 
metal guides on the feeding tables and other devices to 
speed up the placing of centers on the machine. They 
undeniably have their use and place in some cases, but are 
more a handicap than a help in others. You should be 
able to judge of their value in your particular case. You 
will find that an automatic shaker does more harm than 
good to a very tender cream center by shaking right and 
left, and you will find that most centers are hindered by 
metal guides and yet others will not suffer either way and 
will be benefited by their use. Practice and experience 
will tell. 


Proper Supervision of 
Subordinates Important 


It is known that man does not live by bread alone, and 
neither will a young operator became successful by having 
technical ability alone. There is another requisite when it 
comes to handling your operators, and that is, the right 
slant on human nature and an understanding of it. 


Of course, it is preferable that your subordinates should 
work well for you because they like you rather than be- 
cause they fear you, but this liking, this appreciation of 
your personality, your ways, must not be obtained at the 
price of loss of authority over them. 


There is a French proverb that says something to the 
effect that if you know how to do a job well, you will be 
able to boss others at doing it. Be sure, always sure, that 
what you ask them to do can be done and then go ahead 
and see that it is done. Your subordinates must look up 
to you as their superior and respect for you will grow if 
your orders, rules and expectations, once given or told, are 
worked out and proven feasible and within reason. Do not 
deny yourself the personal contact of a word or two now 
and then on matters not strictly business, yet never yield 
to the temptation of entering promiscuously in their chat- 
terings or in their personal affairs. 

It is the cultivation of that happy medium that will be 
of greatest help to you; you will need their co-operation 
and good-will and you should have it in a way that will 
work and operate when you are looking at them and when 
you are not. 

Begin by being punctual yourself, then insist on their 
doing likewise. Go the limit to have your machines ready 
to start at the given hour, then insist on them all, mili- 
tary-like, being at their places at the stated time. 

Be personally clean, clean about your work and clean 
spoken. All your ways and actions, in fact, should be in- 
spired to be an example to those that obey you. Do not 
ignore or deny complaints that have a basis in fact, but 
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minimize them to the best of your ability, and, if war- 
ranted, do your best to obviate their causes. Above all, be 
impartial and fair; remember you are more than a mere 
private, for yours is the part of a link between the rank 
and file under your direction and your foreman, if you 
have one, or else your superintendent or the “Boss” him- 
self. Your prime interest shall always be—perfect work 
produced in an efficient manner; your next, the welfare of 
the concern and, last, but not least, a sincere interest in 
your operators insofar as it relates to the successful per- 
formance of your duties. 

Develop understudies both for yourself and your best 
feeders, strokers, packers, etc. It is a great satisfaction to 
feel that if one of your best helpers is unexpectedly absent 
some one else will fill the gap. Even to yourself —never 
for a moment entertain antiquated and old fashioned ideas 
that by being alone able to do your work you will be more 
important to your superiors and make them fearful that 
they should lose you. Nothing is more annoying and irri- 
tating to them than to realize that a machine or a depart- 
ment is shut down because one man is absent. What really 
counts and in the long run turns completely to your 
advantage and credit is a condition, an arrangement of 
your work in such a way that, should you be suddenly 
taken sick or be absent for any reason, things will go on 
just as if you were there; and this, because of well-trained, 
willing and co-operating understudies. 


Eight Rules for the Operator 


1. Oil and Grease—Place fresh oil in all oil holes, making 
sure the holes are free and clean. Turn all grease cups a 
sufficient number of times to insure greasing of moving 
parts. Look inside of cups to see that they contain a good 
supply of grease. Do this daily if you use the machine 
every day. 

2. Valves—Feel every valve to make sure all are as they 
should be. - Valves are sometimes left open and can cause 
hours of delay in a minute or two, but better still, make it 
a practice to “stand by” while a valve is opened, until it 
is closed. 

3. Chocolate—On cold mornings make sure the choco- 
late is melted in all parts of the machine before starting it. 
Disregard of this rule will often cause breakages and seri- 
ous delays. This, of course, includes the bottoming tank. 

4. Temperature—Note the temperature of the chocolate 
and that of the tunnel; make sure both are correct before 
starting. Note also the temperature of the cold water for 
the bottoming tables. A well-tempered chocolate in the 
bottoming tank will not set without the aid of cold water 
in the bottoming table. 

5. Supply Kettles—Keep the chocolate supply in the 
chocolate re-melting kettle at a little more than normal 
temperature. Never permit it to run over 110°, for 
chocolate suffers above that temperature. 

6. Replacements—Make sure to have on hand at least 
one of each of the various belts, be they leather, canvas, 
or wire, so as to replace them with the least delay. Keep 
a sharp eye for quick-wearing parts and have replacements 
on hand, or see that they are ordered in ample time. 

7. Cleanliness—Be clean yourself and insist upon clean- 
liness in those working with you, because from the begin- 
ning of the day till the end of it you and they are handling 
food. Have clean equipment, for sanitary reasons and 
because dirty machines, dirty floors, kettles, etc., are a bad 
reflection on the operator and a handicap to his subordi- 
nates. 

8. Mechanics—Be a good machinist first and a good 
chocolate man after. Treat your mechanical equipment 
with the love and care that a real machinist has for his 
tools. Remember, it has limitations. Delays caused by 
forcing are usually costly in time and money. 
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Cities Report Good Results From 
“SWEETEST DAY” 


PROMOTION AND PARTICIPATION REACH NEW HIGHS 


¢¢Q@ WEETEST DAY,” celebrated in Chicago on Sat- 

urday, October 22, and sponsored by the Chi- 

cago Association of Commerce, resulted in some 
“sweet business” for Chicago’s candy retailers, according 
to B. L. Stein, chairman of the Sweetest Day Committee. 
In his opinion, the promotion for Chicago’s first Sweet- 
est Day set an example which the candy industry may 
well follow in other sections of the United States. 

A barrage of advertising by Chicago’s candy retailers 
helped to keep the day before the public, and this was 
given additional force by one hundred 24-sheets in vari- 
ous parts of the city, and 30 illuminated signs. Window 
streamers were pasted across 25,000 candy store windows 
and bore the message “Make Somebody Happy—Sweetes: 
Day—Saturday, October 22.” These streamers were printed 
in canary yellow on a blue background. More than 50,- 
000 box stickers were used to express the thought back 
of the celebration “To Make You Happy on Sweetest 
Day.” 

In fact, the phrase “Make Some One Happy” was used 
as the central theme of all advertising and publicity. The 
cooperation of Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, in 
issuing a special proclamation for the day, was an effec- 
tive way to call attention to Sweetest Day in the news 
columns of Chicago’s newspapers. Following this proclama- 
tion a well-planned series of events led to the celebration 
of the day itself. 

Highlights of this publicity build-up included such 
“naturals” as a contest for the “Sweetest Girl,” “Happi- 
ness Girl,” etc. 

One of the intermediary steps in this contest, which 
served to build up additional interest, was the choice of 
ten finalists on the Tuesday preceding Sweetest Day. On 
the following day at the Hotel Sherman the Sweetest 
Girl was chosen, and the other nine were considered as 
members of her court. The winner was presented with a 
complete Hollywood make-up kit by Mary Pickford, 
“America’s Sweetheart,” to furnish an additional fea- 
ture for Sweetest Day. 


Boxes of Candy 
Distributed at Orphanages 


Throughout the week preceding Sweetest Day, em- 
ployees of many candy companies in Chicago packed indi- 
vidual boxes of candy which were distributed in time for 
the Saturday celebration to children in more than forty 
orphanages, in the Children’s Ward of the Cook County 
Hospital, and to 2,000 patients and nurses at the Edward 
Hines Memorial Hospital. 

All through the period immediately preceding Sweetest 
Day, attention was continually directed to the fact that 
the day was sponsored by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 

Especially in the numerous radio interviews which were 
arranged to publicize Sweetest Day was this distinction 
stressed. Rather than a boldly commercial bid for addi- 
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Miss Genevieve Wright, Run- 
ner-up in the Chicago Sweet- 
est Girl Contest, Was Named 
“Happiness Girl” for Chi- 
cago’s Sweetest Day Observ- 


ance 


tional candy business, the appeal in all these interviews 
was “Make Some One Happy.” It was suggested in all 
radio programs that the method of observance of Sweet- 
est Day was subordinate to the theme of the day itself. 
If one wanted to give candy, flowers, or some other type 
of present, that was a commendable thought. On the 
other hand, if the gift idea did not meet with approval a 
card, telephone call, or a personal visit would be equally 
acceptable. 

As a result of adopting this broader concept for Sweet- 
est Day, department stores were glad to cooperate with 
special window displays of various gift items—including 
candy. 

The climax, of course, was the celebration of the day 
itself, Saturday, October 22. Four open cars carried 20 
attractive girls throughout the Loop section of Chicago. 
Banners on these cars reminded the public once again that 
this was Sweetest Day, and candy kisses—200,000 of 
them—were thrown to shoppers in the downtown district 
to convince them of the fact. 

No report of Chicago’s first Sweetest Day would be 
complete without some mention being made of the gen- 
erous contribution of candy from manufacturers in the 
Chicago area. This made possible the gifts to orphans 
and hospital patients. Cash contributions from the manu- 
facturers, retailers, members of trades allied with the 
candy industry and the suppliers made possible the adver- 
tising and the publicity coverage of Chicago which were 
used to arouse interest in the event, and to make Sweetest 
Day effective. 

The Industry Committee in charge of activities con- 


sisted of the following: B. L. Stein, Dutch Mill Candies, 
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chairman; Mrs. Ora Snyder, Snyder’s Home Made Can- 
dies; Mrs. Julia Steven, Steven’s Candy Shops; F. J. Apel, 
Martha Washington Candies Co.; and C. N. Johnson, 
DeMet’s, Inc. 


Milwaukee Women’s Ad 
Club Sponsors “Day” 


N MILWAUKEE, the observance of the “Day” was 

sponsored by the Women’s Advertising Club. A 
“Sweetest Girl” contest was promoted, entrants being 
drawn from local candy factories and retail stores, and 
also from companies affiliated with the advertising group. 

The “Sweetest Girl” was chosen by a jury, comprised 
of artists, fashion and beauty authorities, at a meeting of 
the Women’s Club on October 20, at the Pfister hotel. 
Because two contestants were nearly equally rated by the 
judges, a second “‘Sweetest Girl”’ was chosen as a runner-up. 
First place went to Miss Ethel L. Hibler, sponsored by 
the F. G. Findley Co.; second place to Miss Helen Dillig, 
sponsored by the Ambrosia Chocolate Co. 

The selection of Milwaukee’s Sweetest Girl was pre- 
ceded by a dinner and program featuring the merchandis- 
ing-advertising campaign, sponsored by the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. Guest speakers were Mrs. C. B. 
Lahon, director of advertising, Curtiss Candy Co., Chi- 
cago, who delivered an illustrated address, “Collective 
Cooperation”; and Irving M. Tuteur, vice-president, Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Co., Chicago, who talked on “Candy 
in the News,” which dealt with the publicity phase of 
the candy campaign. 

The Milwaukee candy trade was invited to the meeting 
and those attending included representatives from the Am- 
brosia Chocolate Co., Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc.; 
Fueger Candy Co.; Heinemann’s Candy Shoppe; Klinkert 
Candy Co., Sperry Candy Co., Weber’s, and the Geo. 
Ziegler Co. 

On Sweetest Day, the “Sweetest Girl” participated in 
the distribution of candy to a group of dependent chil- 
dren. In charge of Milwaukee’s Sweetest Day activities 
were the following: 

Chairman, Gertrude B. Kluck, Editor, The Northwest- 
ern Confectioner; Gretchen B. Schoenleber and Maxine 
Plate, Ambrosia Chocolate Co.; Ruth Loeffler Krivanek, 
Schlitz Brewing Co.; Hilda Schallock, F. G. Findley Co., 
and Agnes Maher, Cream City Boiler Co. 


Cleveland Puts Forth 
Extra Effort 


Cleveland, flag-bearer of the “Sweetest Day” in the 
past few years, again led the way in promotion and plans 
for observance this year. According to Chairman W. M. 
Hinson, extra effort was put into promotion of the day 
due to a lower standard of business than last year, “‘and,” 
says he, ““we are happy to report that we made commend- 
able headway. 

“I believe that the ‘day’ made more headway nationally 
than ever before,” he added. “In Ohio a number of trad- 
ing sections took part and while we have not yet com- 
piled definite figures, I am satisfied that all sections which 
made an attempt to cooperate were well-repaid for their 
efforts.” 

Mr. Hinson said that in Cleveland more money was 
spent for advertising and publicity than in any previous 
year and the results were very satisfactory to all candy 
merchants. The total volume was not as large as last 
year, but in view of business conditions generally, volume 
results were very satisfactory. 

Editors of the various newspapers gave the observance 
favorable comment, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, among others, 
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mentioning the event in her gossip columns which is re- 
printed in all parts of the country, and Mayor H. H. 
Burton of Cleveland proclaimed the day in the following 
statement: ‘““Whereas, the Cleveland Sweetest Day Com- 
mittee is sponsoring the observance of Saturday, October 
22, as part of a nation-wide observance of an occasion on 
which to brighten the lives of the shut-ins, hospital pa- 
tients and loved ones by encouraging special gifts of 
Sweets on that day, 

“Now, therefore, as Mayor of Cleveland, I hereby desig- 
nate Saturday, Oct. 22, 1938, as ‘Sweetest Day’ in Cleve- 
land and suggest that our citizens cooperate in this ob- 
servance by giving suitable expression of their thoughtful- 
ness of others on that day.” 


Buffalo and St. Louis 
Report Good Results 


In Buffalo, reports Theodore H. Merckens, Merckens 
Chocolate Co., who assisted Sweetest Day Committee 
Chairman W. M. Zittle, complete information on the 
benefits of the promotion and publicity activities are not 
yet available. “However,” says Mr. Merckens, “the con- 
fectioners who did put some effort behind Sweetest Day 
felt well repaid for their efforts and are more and more 
convinced that this ‘day’ can be made to pay, as was 
Mother’s Day, etc. 

“Candy business was increased by most everyone,” con- 
tinues Mr. Merckens’ report. “We received good coopera- 
tion from the Buffalo Evening News and most of the 
members of the confectionery industry. However, we were 
disappointed in the cooperation which we expected, but 
did not receive, from the large department stores and 
other large downtown candy outlets. These people seem 
to think that it is entirely a candy manufacturers’ prob- 
lem, but they do advertise candy for “Sweetest Day” and 
hold special sales and take advantage of it in every way. 
Possibly we have not properly presented our proposition 
to them in the past, but we intend to make a greater 
effort in this direction in the future.” 

From St. Louis, John Mavrakos, Mavrakos Candy Co., 
head of the Sweetest Day Committee, reports, “There was 
an attempt made to get the department stores to back 
Sweetest Day this year, but since we were a bit late in 
organizing for the ‘day’ and most of the stores’ advertis- 
ing programs had been laid far in advance, they were un- 
able to do anything about Sweetest Day this year. 

“We have formed an organization that is ready to func- 
tion next year, and the department stores have indicated 
they will be happy to participate to the fullest extent in 
1939, provided they are contacted in time. Naturally we 
will see that this is done. Heading the Sweetest Day Com- 
mittee for next year is George Frederick, Herz Candy Co., 
as president; John Mavrakos, Mavrakos Candy Co., is gen- 
eral chairman; John Short, Busy Bee Candy Co., treas- 
urer; and Con Smith, Amy Smith Candy Co., secretary. 
A publicity committee will be named later. 

“Results of Sweetest Day this year showed about a 10 
per cent increase over any good Saturday of last year. 
This was very gratifying since we had so very little time 
to prepare for it. We sincerely believe that Sweetest Day 
will go over big in St. Louis next year, when the proper 
effort is put behind it.” 

This report of Sweetest Day activities in various cities 
is necessarily incomplete. There is no report from De- 
troit, principally because the Detroit Sweetest Day Chair- 
man, C. H. Welch, Jr., Fred Sanders Confections, is con- 
fined to the hospital just as present. It is hoped that more 
complete reports from cities unmentioned in this article 
may be brought later. 
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Sweet Cream Buttermilk Powder 


Boon to Chocolate Manutacturer 


By CONRAD SPOEHR 


REQUENTLY one hears people express the opinion, 
ee they view the improvements in motor cars, 

“Why hasn’t this been done long ago?” but it does 
appear that a certain time element must be taken into con- 
sideration in all improvements. So it is with many of our 
foods and particularly at this time with our various dairy 
products. 

Sweet cream buttermilk powder has been manufactured 
for a number of years. It has been used quite extensively 
in certain types of food products but only in the last few 
years, comparatively speaking, has its acceptable use been 
admitted in the manufacture of milk flavored chocolate 
coatings and molded goods. 


Method of Manufacture 


As is true with all dairy products, so it is possibly even 
more true as regards the manufacture of sweet cream but- 
termilk powder, for constantly the dairies are improving 
the methods of manufacturing butter, skim milk powders, 
sweet cream buttermilk powder. Many of these plants to- 
day have not one piece of copper machinery and the ma- 
chinery and equipment is composed entirely of non-corro- 
sive or stainless steel, all involving an investment of a very 
considerable amount of money. 

In the manufacture then of this sweet cream buttermilk 
powder it has been possible by starting at the fountain, so 
to speak, and eliminating anything but the very freshest 
cream; in other words, the same cream as you would use 
in your breakfast coffee, to produce an article which is 
stable and which approximately would analyze as follows: 


Per cent 
"BEE POR Fe fe 
Sea eee ist 50 
ORS cotati ane? © oo a) eee Pah ee ee 
MRE eee aN aS NE OTTO ee etl . 64% 
PC Re Oe NSS Seite eed ee fi 3% 


This buttermilk powder is usually manufactured by the 
so-called spray process and the resultant product is one 
which is very fine in texture, is quite hygroscopic, and is 
not only very easily assimilable but has a richer flavor than 
is found in other milks. Another added advantage to the 
use of buttermilk powder is the fact that coatings made 
with it seem to stand up better in warm weather than do 
coatings made with ordinary milk. 

In the careful process to which the cream is subjected 
and in the manufacture into powdered form, no neutral- 
izers are used, which in itself precludes the use of any but 
the very best and freshest of cream. 
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High in Lecithin Content 


There are large quantities of skimmed roller milk or 
skimmed spray milk powder being used in the manufac- 
ture of confections and particularly in chocolate but what 
makes the sweet cream buttermilk powder more interest- 
ing to the chocolate manufacturer is the fact that it is so 
much higher in lecithin content than is the case with other 
milk powders. As a matter of fact, the sweet cream but- 
termilk powder has a higher content, 1.63%, of lecithin 
than is found in practically all the other dairy products 
which might be used in connection with chocolate. I quote 
from Dr. R. Whitaker’s interesting treatise on “The Nature 
of Lecithin and Its Function in Milk and Dairy Products” 
as follows: 

“Butterfat exists in milk in the form of an emulsion; 
that is, suspended globules of microscopic size. These 
globules would run together and form large masses of but- 
terfat were it not for the fact that the emulsion is sta- 
bilized by a layer of material which surrounds each globule 
of fat. Several substances go to form this stabilizing layer 
or the emulsifying agent in cow’s milk, and they are col- 
lectively termed phospholipids. The most abundant and 
best known phospholipid is called lecithin. 

“There are some indications that lecithin imparts a rich- 
ness to the flavor of dairy products. In other words, some 
dairy products which are lacking in flavor contain less leci- 
thin than products which contain more of this substance 
and which have a richer flavor. 

“When cream is churned, the violent agitation tends to 
strip the fat globules of their protective coating of leci- 
thin, and in due time the globules actually do gather into 
large masses of fat which we know as butter. The agita- 
tion having removed the lecithin from the fat globule sur- 
faces to such an extent that the natural emulsion is more 
or less broken, it is natural to expect most of the freed 
lecithin to collect in the buttermilk. That this actually 
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happens will be seen from the accompanying table, which 
gives the average amount of lecithin as found in the more 
common dairy products. 


AVERAGE LECITHIN CONTENT OF VARIOUS 
Dairy PRopucTs 


Lecithin 
Product in Product 
Mixed Whole Milk...... .-- .. 0.034 
Skimmilk (liquid) ......... reiys8-¢ 
Skimmilk (powder) ...... eaeNae < 0.166 
OS. 
Raw Sour Cream ......... en ee 0.15 
Butter from Sweet Cream ...... ..0.20 
Butte: from Sour Cream ...... 0.15 


Buttermilk from Sweet Cream (liquid) . 0.15 
Buttermilk from Sweet Cream (powder) .1.63 
Buttermilk from Sour Cream (liquid) .. .0.14 
Buttermilk from Sour Cream (powder) . 1.52 
Ice Cream Mix—No Eggs.... .. 0.066 
Same Mix + 0.25% Dried Egg Yolk. 0.106 


“Heat, in the time and amount necessary to produce pow- 
dered skim milk or buttermilk, does not affect lecithin and, 
hence in the dried product a correspondingly larger total 
amount of lecithin is found. 

“Manufacturers of chocolate products have found that 
buttermilk powders frequently surpass skimmilk powders 
for compounding couvertures. Egg solids, especially the 
yolk, are used in a variety of food products for their fat 
emulsifying properties, mayonnaise being a notable example. 
The ice cream manufacturer has found that better whip- 
ping properties are obtained when dairy products are used 
in which the original fat emulsion has not been injured by 
freezing, by churning or other processes. Eggs also mark- 
edly improve whipping properties. Lecithin in proper form 
is probably the contributing factor. The sausage meat 
manufacturer also finds certain lecithin rich products like 
soy bean flour and powdered buttermilk valuable ingre- 
dients in the preparation of this food product.” 

From the foregoing it would be seen that sweet cream 
buttermilk powder indeed offers for manufacturing confec- 
tioners new fields and openings to use this powder which 
is so easy of use and yet so rich in flavor. 

Space does not permit at this time to go into a definition 
of the various products which go to make up sweet cream 
buttermilk powder—these will undoubtedly be covered in 
an early article. 

There are but few companies who manufacture this 
product and I therefore would express a word of caution 
that our friends buy only that which they can be assured 
has been made under modern sanitary conditions and is 
free from neutralizers. By making these demands as to 
quality, this does not mean that fancy prices will have to 
be paid; for, as a matter of fact, manufacturers can well 
afford to eliminate some of the sugar used in their milk 
flavored coatings and substitute instead some of the but- 
termilk powder, which is at this time unusually moderately 
priced. 


Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa., and subsidiaries, 
report a net profit of $1,355,980 after interest, depre- 
ciation, federal income tax and other charges, for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30. This is equal, after dividends 
on $4 convertible preference stock, to $1.61 each on 685,- 
749 shares of non-par common. This compares with 
$810,273, or 81 cents a share in the preceding quarter 
and $1,193,592, or $1.37 a common share in the Septem- 
ber quarter of 1937. Net profit for nine months end- 
ing Sept. 30, as compiled from quarterly earning reports, 
amounts to $3,556,440. 
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A Jobber Speaks 


“We often see articles in the trade papers in which some of 
the big manufacturers or officers of trade associations say that 
the candy jobbers should organize to stop the demoralizing prac- 
tices in the jobbing business and that the manufacturers are 
anxious to help them. 

“My view is that these bad practices among the jobbers and 
many of the manufacturers’ unethical practices should be stopped 
by organizing the industry as a whole with both arms cooperat- 
ing for the good of all. 

“The iobbers are too small and too widely scattered to ever 
get together in a national association, but their cooperation is 
absolutely necessary for the successful organization of the indus- 
try and to correct the bad practices among the manufacturers 
themselves, as well as among the jobbers. 

“We can expect very little more assistance from the govern- 
ment than the few, unrelated laws that are now on the statute 
books. But some of these laws would be a big help by making it 
possible to bring some pressure on ‘outlaw firms’ that prefer to 
‘chisel’ rather than to cooperate. 

“The National Confectioners’ Association is the only body in 
the industry strong enough and with enough financial backing to 
tackle the situation in a large way, and the only way to accom- 
plish anything permanent is to do it on a national scale. This 
association has accomplished some good, but its efforts have been 
directed largely toward helping its members—that is, the large 
manufacturers. I think it should take a broader view and take 
the lead in helping the whole industry because the manufacturers 
and the jobbers are very dependent for their success on each 
other. 

“This association should take the lead by appointing a com- 
mittee to work with some jobbers on a plan for a national 
authority which would have some means of enforcing its de- 
cisions. Any plan to succeed would naturally have to be fair to 
all concerned, including the small manufacturers and small job- 
bers, and the managing head would have to be able and willing to 
enforce its findings against the large as well as the small offenders, 
for there would be some of each kind. 

“There are enough firms in the business so that the whole 
set-up could be financed with no real burden on anybody if each 
contributed according to its volume of business. If even twenty- 
five per cent of the firms in the industry would stick together 
and take an interest in forcing the issue all but a few of the most 
radical firms would soon ‘see the light’ and fall into line. A little 
enlightenment here and a little pressure there would be all that 
would be necessary to change the present demoralized condition 
to one where every good business man could make a profit. 

“Any fairly good business man can make a profit when he is 
competing with other men who are making a profit, but no one, 
not even the best ‘chiseler,’ can make a profit when most of his 
competitors are cutting prices to try to get business and losing 
money doing so, as at present. 

“TI think the organization ‘Baby’ is now on the doorstep of the 
National Confectioners Association and that the big manufac- 
turers should stop ‘passing the buck’ and make a real effort to 
help themselves by helping the whole industry. January First, 
1939, would be the best time to start.” 

(Signed) R. W. Bigelow. 

El Paso, Texas, Oct. 29, 1938. 


Advertises Clinic Report 


“With great pleasure we have taken note of the judgment by 
‘The Industry's Candy Clinic’ of our milk chocolate with nuts, 
which appeared in the September issue of your publication, 
Code — — — —. 

“As we mean to use this judgment in our advertising, we ask 
for your kind permission to do this. We mean to send out a 
circular with copies of the pages in your journal on which the 
judgment in question and the photo of our goods are inserted. 
The outside of the circular will be a copy of the cover of your 
journal. This circular will be sent only to our customers, of 
course. 

We beg that you send us an additional copy of the Septem- 
ber issue for this purpose. If we should receive the original 
photo used for the reproduction in your publication where our 
article is shown we should appreciate this very much. 

“Hoping to receive your kind permission for this proposed 
featuring of vour publication and the judgment and awaiting the 
favor of your reply, we remain, 

(Signed) Svenska Chokladfabriks Aktiebo'aget, 
Ljungsboro, Sweden. 
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New Candy Combinations Hope of Retail Manufacturer 


By E. G. DAVISSON* 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


O ONE who has been in the business of advocating 

better candies to both the retail and the wholesale 

manufacturer for so many years, it seems that for 
the retail manufacturer to survive, he must do what his 
predecessors of two or three decades ago did—that is, he 
must step out ahead and offer his customers candies which 
they cannot buy in the hundred and one other outlets in 
his community with which it is pretty difficult for him 
to compete. The wholesale manufacturer is here to stay, 
and he will continue to use these hundred and one outlets. 
You cannot hope to drive his merchandise out of the neigh- 
borhood, nor should you wish to drive him out. There is a 
place for both of you and enough consumers of candy to 
keep you both alive and prosperous, and without seriously 
treading on one another’s toes. 

The problem of the retail manufacturer is to attract the 
customer who is not content with what is offered in the 
hundred and one outlets, but one who is willing to pay 
more, perhaps, to get in your store the merchandise with 
which he or she will be content. There are a lot of such 
people. If there were not, the retail manufacturing con- 
fectioner would have disappeared long ago. As long as you 
can satisfy the desires of such patrons, your selling price 
and the selling price of the candy in the hundred and one 
other outlets need not cause you any sleepless nights. 

Now, how to go about attracting this trade. Where 
shall the manufacturing retailer start to regain his lost 
prestige? A dozen different people might offer a dozen dif- 
ferent ideas and I should have no quarrel with any one of 
them. Personally, I believe the right place to start is where 
the founders of the retail manufacturing industry started 
—in the candy shop, the place where quality originated. 
And now you have a right to ask, “What with?” 

Twenty-five years ago the same question was asked and 
answered by New Combinations, and that is exactly your 
solution, for there are few entirely new fields into which 
you can venture. Enticing promises have long been held 
out to the man who could produce an entirely new candy 
that would be accepted by the public, but the promises go 
begging. New processes and new combinations. So we 





*Address made to the New England Retail Confectioners’ As- 
sociation, Boston, Oct. 17, 1938. 
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finally come to my subject—‘‘Old Friends in New Gar- 
ments,” and I shall not go into packages, displays, mer- 
chandising, and the like, for the “garments” I have in 
mind are the garments to be found in the production 
department. 


In looking for these Old Friends in New Garments in 
the candy kitchen, what shall we look for? At the start, 
we may as well assume that you will have to work with 
virtually the same basic ingredients used by your predeces- 
sors. These are sugars, corn products, eggs, nuts, honey, 
colloids, vegetable and animal fat, milks, chocolate, acids, 
colors and flavors. Great strides have been made in the 
primary steps of providing these ingredients for your use 
and, of course, some new discoveries have been made and 
are available. I think that I may safely say that thus far 
every effort to find substitutes for these items in one form 
or another has failed. When a successful substitute has 
been found for any one of them, there will be plenty of 
time to worry about it. There is not much need to worry 
about it now. 

Hence, we must look for Old Friends in New Garments 
in new combinations of the ingredents you have been using 
all these years. You may reply that all the possible com- 
binations are known and are being used. 


It is said that there are only about a half-dozen basic 
principles in machinery. Builders of machines have been 
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using them for centuries, yet almost every day some new 
combination of these half-dozen principles is applied and 
a new machine is the result. There are only a few, a pitiful 
few, we are sorry to say, of original jokes in the world, 
yet scores of new combinations of these few originals are 
being hashed up daily, as those of us who listen to the radio 
“comedians” know to our sorrow. There are only seven 
colors shown by the prism which measures the light range 
of the human eye, yet almost every day we meet a new 
shade from some combination of these seven primary 
colors. There are only eight basic notes in music, but 
every radio hour brings us countless combinations of these 
notes, ranging from the stately overture to the latest swing. 


Many Variations Possible 
With Candy Raw Materials 


If these things can be done with machines, jokes, colors 
and music, it stands to reason that great things can be done 
with the combinations of the raw materials of the candy 
manufacturing industry by the judicious mixture of 
brains, patience and the will to do. Moreover, we have 
progressed so far with these combinations that we need 
not set out blindly. We have dozens and dozens of land- 
marks by which to steer our course. 


The creating of these new combinations is the affair of 
yourself and your candy maker and in making them, you 
have a vast field to draw upon in addition to your own 
imagination. And in passing, I would like to say that 
imagination is one of the things most needed in the retail 
candy manufacturing business. There is nothing like it to 
help you out of the rut and set you on the new road to 
greater profits. To help you in these new combinations you 
have your own eyes and your own tastes to keep you 
abreast of what the other fellow is doing. You have the 
good will and experience of the manufacturers of your raw 
materials to draw upon. You have your valued customers 
with whom you are suficiently intimate for them to tell 
you frankly whether or not a new combination is in his 
or her opinion a good one. You have your own sales per- 
sons who can report on customer reactions. Then you 
have your own sense of what is good and ought to go over 
if properly merchandised. Here is a vast field awaiting your 
exploration. You may stumble and fall over many a piece, 
but your ultimate gain will be worth it all. 

A short while ago, I saw what was to me a new com- 
bination, although, perhaps some of you know it. It struck 
me as being one of the most attractive in my experience. 
This candy maker had dipped a large marshmallow in a 
butterscotch or caramel as I recall it, and when the jacket 
had cooled, he had cut the marshmallow horizontally and 
turned the pieces so as to expose the snowy white marsh- 
mallow, and in the center of the glistening white field, 
had placed a cut cherry of brilliant color. As a display 
piece, it was well along on the way to perfection. In my 
opinion, it was a really worthwhile combination of candies 
we have known and used for years. 

In offering a few suggestions as to what can be done on 
new combinations, I am going perhaps into a cost bracket 
slightly above what you like to consider, but don’t let that 
bother you. The costs will still be low enough for you to 
make a profit if you decide to try any of them. A short 
while since, we (and by “we” I mean my company and 
the numerous retail manufacturers we contact throughout 
the United States and Canada) went to work on the 
assumption that a great many people would like high cook 
candies, such as peanut brittles, molasses brittles, and the 
like, if they were easier to eat. We, therefore, made a 
peanut bar, cooking the batch high so as to get a good 
roast on the peanuts, and then ground the batch into pieces 
about like coarse granulated sugar. For a binder, we used 
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Weekend Special 


Glace Fruits and Nuts 


To five parts of clear sugar add one part of corn syrup. 
Cook to not more than 305°. Into this dip pineapple, 
cherries, and other dipping fruit, and nuts of all kinds. 
This may be poured out on the slab in sheets, or the indi- 
vidual pieces may be dipped singly. If in sheets, these are 
broken up with a mallet. 


How to Display 


In a show window which you have dressed up with a 
Fall background, place a large punch bow! filled with the 
broken fragments which you have broken up from the 
sheets. The individual pieces may be arranged in smaller 
dishes on each side of the large one. 

A good contrasting candy to go with this combination 
is marshmallows dipped in butter-scotch. 


a high grade plastic milk to mix with the ground peanut 
bar. This was then hand-rolled and coated in chocolate, 
making a really delicious piece of candy. We might have 
used some other binder, such as a cooked syrup, but the 
plastic milk flavor blended perfectly with the flavor of 
the peanut candy. No other flavor was used. We did the 
same thing with almond crunch, coconut crunch, and 
with kernel paste, all with satisfactory results. In each 
case, the flavor of the high cook crunch or of the kernel 
paste was all the flavor required. We also used it for a 
roll to be coated and sliced for display and sale. This 
ground high-cook crunch can be used in nougatines for 
coating, giving a new flavor slant to that long used piece 
of candy. 


Coating Bon Bons 
Increases Sales 


We found bon bons moving slowly in one shop, so we 
half coated them with chocolate and sales went up. We 
found more chocolate mints could be sold when an un- 
coated mint was placed on top before the coating had set. 
We found that women liked dropped patties for their 
bridge parties when some attractive decoration, such as a 
pastry blossom, was set in the top before the mint had set. 
Licorice caramel sales were increased by wrapping the 
caramel in a nougat jacket and rolling in sugar or chopped 
cashews, lightly roasted. In one shop where there was no 
great demand for wrapped caramels, we cooked the cara- 
mels lower, placed a nut on two sides, wrapped the pieces 
in cellophane with the ends twisted and threw them into a 
large display basket and increased the sales on vanilla 
caramels. In another shop, an old sea chest was used for 
displaying these caramels. We increased the sale of choco- 
late caramels by adding burnt sugar flavor which brought 
out the chocolate flavor, while improving the texture of 
the caramel. When sales on jellies were lagging in one 
shop, we dropped the liquid jelly into aluminum cups and 
the sales increased. We ran fudge into deep pans and when 
it was set, we removed it, and sold it in slices wrapped in 
wax paper, as a grocer sells cheese, and found it popular. 

We combined cream and plastic milk with melted choco- 
late coating to make a delightful piece of candy with an 
entirely new texture. We used salted nuts which remained 
unsold too long to offer as fresh merchandise, adding them 
to a batch of vanilla caramel, and sold the candy as “Salted 
Nut Caramels.” The customers liked the combination. We 
took a modification of spooned-out sea foam and used it 
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‘THAT REMINDS ME’ 


By 


r the temperate climes the Choco- 
late Industry, particularly, and the 
Candy Industry, to a minor degree, 
rely upon importations of raw mate- 
rials for their existence, and the prices 
of both Cacao and Sugar depend very 
largely upon tariffs, duties and quotas 
besides upon the extent of the crops 
and speculation. 

While “Q” is not politically minded, 
he may, however, and, as a social obli- 
gation should, call attention to the fact 
that in North America the Chocolate 
Industry, again particularly, and the 
Candy Industry to some extent, by 
this reliance upon foreign importations, 
are prone to leave out of consideration 
the result of some of their actions with 
regard to their purchases of sugar and 
to ignore the degree of unemployment 
thrust upon their fellow-citizens by 
their very considerable and unnecessary 
support given to what are known as 
foreign “direct consumption” sugars 
instead of wholly to “home-refined.” 

It may be that the purchasers for 
the different firms do not realize the 
extent of their influence upon unem- 
ployment in America when buying 
either foreign “turbinados” of low po- 
larization or foreign “direct consump- 
tion” sugars above 99.8 degrees; or it 
may be that they snap at the former 
off-colored products because they are 
some 40-50 cents per hundred pounds 
below standard granulated, and at the 
latter (more nearly white) which are 
only 7-8 cents cheaper than the finest, 
white “home-refined.” But, whatever 
the cause, the result is that 532,353 
tons (1938 quota to August 31) of 
these foreign, whitish sugars have been 
purchased this year (with another 78,- 
510 tons to be still taken up) by the 
less considerate manufacturers of food- 
stuffs at the expense of the Home Re- 
finers employing American citizens 
who, their standard of living though 
higher than that of Cubans and Puerto 
Ricans, are also entitled to a living 
wage in their own country, and more 
deserving of it. 

One cannot help feeling that it is 
indifference to their fellow-citizens 
rather than ignorance of their actions 
that dictates to purchasers for the 
firms making Chocolate and Candy 
from these foreign sugars since, as was 
pointed out in THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, December 1937, one 
American candy-maker at any rate has 
found it to Ais advantage and profit 
to go even further in this wrong direc- 
tion and to make hard candy in Cuba 
and import it into America. That a 
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procedure of this sort is perfectly 
legitimate (as also, of course is the 
purchase of foreign sugars) does not 
alter the fact that any such practice 
deprives some Americans of employ- 
ment—a silly sentimental objection, to 
be sure, but one not lightly to be dis- 
missed when 10-12 millions of Ameri- 
cans still remain unemployed in the 
U. S. A. 

It has been argued with some degree 
of justice that the Home Refiners have 
not been very progressive; and this is 
entirely true of the past. But today 
the American Refiners are prepared to 
supply sugars to meet every need of 
manufacturers—special sugars special- 
ly prepared for the making of choco- 
late, chewing gum, compressed tablets. 
dry pudding-mixes, junket-powders, 
jellies, icings, etc., as well as for manu- 
facturing paper, preserving wood, and 
an hundred other uses. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
later developments in the Sugar In- 
dustry is the logical and rapidly grow- 
ing business in “Liquid Sugar.” Since 
sugar in the making of candy is nearly 
always dissolved in water before cook- 
ing, the candy-maker can save time, 
money and trouble by purchasing his 
sugar already dissolved, provided that 
his factory lies within the range of 
economical delivery. No need now for 
unloading and sorting sacks, slitting 
the bags, sifting the sugar, dissolving 
the crystals in water by application of 
heat, filtering, etc., before getting on 
to the process of cooking the candy. 
Today the “Liquid Sugar” (a clear, 
transparent liquid standardized to any 
degree of purity and color) is deliv- 
ered in tank-trucks, pumped to the 
candy-maker’s own tank whence it can 
be carried by pipes to any part of the 
factory and metered into the cooking- 
or mixing-kettle. And this is but one 
instance of the Home Refiners’ efforts 
to meet the needs of their clients and 
save them money. 

A number of makers of Chocolate 
are using specially-prepared soft- 
grained sugars that compete in price 
with even foreign “turbinados” after 
delivery, discount, grinding, etc., have 
been taken into consideration, but 
several of the largest manufacturers, 
especially in the East, are still too for- 
eign-minded to support home indus- 
tries while being the first to deplore 
bad business and to howl at the shock- 
ing state of employment in America. 

No one, economically wise, would 
suggest that any country, unless forced 
to do so, should try and become entire- 
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ly self-supporting. In the case of the 
manufacture of Chocolate, this is 
clearly impossible in North America. 
But there are certain principles in 
Political Economy that are too often 
ignored, and one is that maximum 
profitable employment of citizens in- 
sures maximum profitable business for 
a nation. 


If there were a larger output of 
home-refined sugars than was necessary 
to meet the demand for “Sugar” gen- 
erally, there could be no logical argu- 
ment against the purchase of foreign 
refined or semi-refined sugars. But 
that is not the case—and Home Refin- 
ers are not working to capacity on the 
one hand and foreign sugars are being 
freely imported, as we have said, on 
the other. Conscience in both manu- 
facturing and governmental circles 
would help the situation a lot. 

Contrary, as always, to public opin- 
ion, but conforming with the rational, 
I am impressed by the Report of the 
British Cocoa Commission on West 
African cacao. It was weak in not 
advocating an international conference 
of cacao-producing countries, but sen- 
sibly strong in not suggesting a re- 
striction of output. Said the Commis- 
sion: ““We desire to record that we 
have not regarded it as falling within 
our terms of reference.” My own 
opinion of West African cacaos is too 
well known to need emphasis, and 
while, esthetically, I should like to see 
the production of West African cacaos 
restricted out of existence, I realise 
that, economically, it is not desirable. 
But at least the Commission showed 
common sense in allowing the law of 
supply and demand to take its course 
and in not advocating artificial aids to 
boost untenable prices. And, in spite 
of the outcry that “it (the plan) 
would take three to five years to put 
into effect” and again that “there is 
no relief to this crop, or as a matter 
of fact, to the next one,” it is intelli- 
gible to any serious student of political 
economy that the iniquitous system of 
encouraging the over-production of 
prolific and cheap cacaos (or any other 
low-grade, raw material) throughout 
many past years cannot reasonably or 
fairly be destroyed by the stroke of the 
pen to give immediate financial bene- 
fits to foolish promoters. Since, how- 
ever, one large manufacturer of Cocoa 
and Chocolate has, it is learned, gone 
into the Soap business, there is a hope 
that West African cacaos may find at 
last their true sphere of usefulness. 
The only value for West African 
cacaos lies in their fat, and, in the in- 
terests of our Industry, the residue 
should be used for feeding the fields 
and furnaces rather than the faces of 
the people. 
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We sell the newest thing for.Bulk Candies— 
Pectin—These new bulk goods mean profits 


Sure, times are better. People are buying. Happy 
days are here again. But—are you getting your 
share of the new dollars that are rolling—specifi- 
cally—in your Jelly Goods line? Some of the boys 
are—with Pectin—and here’s why: 

If you want to profit now, dress up your line with 
new merchandise. People aren’t interested in buying 
the same old stuff they've had ever since the Spanish 
War. That’s why there are new model automobiles 
every year—why the railroads run streamline trains. 

Pectin goods are new. Clear, sparkling, colorful 
—they have new eye-appeal. Tender, tangy, delight- 
fully zestful to eat. They give a new taste thrill. 
They're the kind 1937 quality buyers like and will 
pay for. 

And best news of all—they keep your costs down. 
Exchange Citrus Pectin, world’s best for confec- 
tioners, is selling today at lower prices. It’s easy to 
handle, sets quickly. You get a day's run out ina i. 
Requires no drying room. Longer shelf-life, too. 

Send for free sample. Don’t take 
our word for it. Prove it for your- 
self. Use coupon—today! 





J 


l Products Department, Sec.'211, Ontario, California 


We accept your offer to send us a generous sample of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin and formulas, together with complete instruction manual. 
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189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


You can’t sell buggies in a streamline age! 








OH, IT'S THAT 
NEW KIND MADE 
WITH EXCHANGE 
CITRUS PECTIN 
§) -JUST LIKE JELLY | 
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CITRUS PECTIN for 
CONFECTIONERS 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Ontario, California 
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A Sanitary Code 


The confectionery industry is now struggling with 
might and main to submit to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture a set of Candy Standards which will meet 
with the approval of the government as well as the in- 
dividual manufacturers in the candy industry itself. If 
you don’t think this is a colossal job, ask any of the Stand- 
ards sub-committee members who have been wrestling 
with the subject of Standards since the industry meeting 
in Chicago some weeks ago. And if you think the Stand- 
ards finally adopted are going to suit all manufacturers in 
the various classifications of confectionery goods, then you 
simply do not know the candy industry. In our recent 
editorial we pointed out that all this could have been ac- 
complished with less trouble and with better assurance of 
general acceptance if it had been taken up many years ago 
when Standards were first suggested by this publication. 


It is not our thought here to adopt the “we told you 
so” attitude. Mention of the industry’s experience with 
Standards is cited here merely to introduce another subject 
upon which action will have to be taken sooner or later. 
We are speaking of sanitation. 

Several years ago THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
recommended that the Industry draw up a sanitary code 
coveririg all materials, all production procedure, and all 
persons involved in the manufacture of candy. At great 
expense to this publication a code was actually compiled 
and submitted to the industry for adoption. Leaders in the 
industry endorsed this code and acknowledged our service in 
publishing something tangible instead of being merely con- 
tent to suggest that something be done. However, the in- 
dustry has not advanced a single step farther along the way 
since that time, even though the conditions making such a 
code necessary are still largely with us. If you doubt that 
last statement, you evidently did not hear the report made 
at the industry meeting in Chicago by Mr. Clark of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


Sanitation is a state of mind, an awareness of both the 
detriment of unsanitary conditions and the benefits of 
sanitary conditions. The deteriment of unsanitary condi- 
tions has often been called to our attention, but it is doubt- 
ful whether we all realize the benefits from sanitary con- 
ditions. Space does not permit of their enumeration here. 
However, you need but go into the plants which are 
known for their sanitary conditions to learn how their 
programs of sanitation have benefited everybody con- 
cerned, 


The sanitary code published by this publication a few 
years ago is still a good code, and more important, it is 
aimed at one of the still-unsolved major problems con- 





fronting this industry. To us it seems merely a matter 
of good business to recommend it again to the industry— 
good business in that it may save everyone a lot of time 
and money sometime in the future. 


Reason for Optimism 


A salesman for a packaging materials manufacturer told 
us the other day that after several weeks of very poor 
business, he suddenly last week received three orders from 
candy manufacturers. Conceding that one robin does not 
make a Spring, this does nevertheless indicate a rising tide 
of optimism in the confectionery industry. In general, 
this Fall has not been a good business period for confec- 
tioners. Unprecedented warm weather has delayed the 
usual Fall pick-up which candy retailers have come to 
expect in late September and early October and from then 
on into the Christmas season. Retailers have been order- 
ing only the very lowest stocks to keep their counters 
replenished, and jobbers have been singing the blues. The 
outlook definitely has not been good. 

However, the coming of cooler weather in most sections 
of the northern part of our country is bound to bring the 
flow of finished goods into wholesale and retail channels up 
to a more normal level from now until after Christmas. 
The rising tide of optimism following the recent election 
will also have its effect. Another factor which is important 
in the news is that in some cases, at least, it has been pos- 
sible for confectionery manufacturers to settle labor dis- 
putes satisfactory to all concerned. Without question the 
labor situation, too, is going to improve, particularly since 
Labor generally is once more showing a willingness to be 
reasonable in its demands and to arbitrate those demands 
peaceably instead of resorting to the tactics insisted upon 
by the more radical leadership of a year or year and a 
half ago. 

There is, of course, still a lot of confusion over the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and its application to our industry. 
It is likely that this condition will continue for some time, 
inasmuch as the law’s complete interpretation must be 
accomplished in one or two other industries in which work- 
ing conditions and prevailing wages first attracted the at- 
tention of those seeking legislation to halt abuses. The 
confectionery industry, taken in a general way, has little 
to fear from the Wages and Hours law. Some adjustment 
will be necessary, naturally, but even that will be accom- 
plished, we believe, without too great a burden upon the 
industry as a whole. Now, if we can again get some pur- 
chasing power into the hands of those who constitute 
the largest percentage of candy customers—the great 
middle class—then certainly there will be plenty of rea- 
son for optimism. 
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An important announcement from the Stange Laboratories 
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PUTTING (// Mphs 
UNDER CONTROL 


PEACOCK BRAND Certified Food Colors, in powdered form, are now 
available in individual packages of moisture-proof cellophane! 


This is the same intensely brilliant Peacock Color that has been 
famous for years in bulk form. For those who demand the ultimate 
in convenience, accuracy and economy, this new packaged color 
is the perfect solution. Count the units to be made, count the packages 
of color—and if you can COUNT you can't go wrong. For ex- 
ample: 14 ounce package amaranth makes exactly one pint of red 
color. Any color blend you require is available in this new package, 
in any desired weight from 1/28 oz. up to 1 oz. per package. 


This new development puts coloring operations under perfect con- 
trol. You use exactly the same amount of color every time. Waste 
and loss through inaccurate measurement or spilling is eliminated 
instantly. And with the color in powdered form, dissolving action is 
speedy and complete—no waiting! Variations in the color of your 
product are a thing of the past! 


Packaged PEACOCK COLOR is definitely better, more convenient. 
And best of all, it costs Jess to use. 


Order through your supply house. Write us for complete information. 





Disselves 
Rapidly 






Packed in convenient 
1 Ib. cartons. 
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GERMAN CANDY INDUSTRY 
BECOMES QUALITY-CONSCIOUS 


ANY American confectionery manufacturers may, 

or may not, know that German candy manufac- 
turers are operating under a restricted program of raw 
material allowables. These allowables are established by 
the German association of confectionery manufacturers, 
with the approval of the Reichminister of Agriculture, 
and published in the German confectionery trade press. 
As a result of these restrictions, definite changes have 
been effected in the whole character of confectionery 
production in the Reich. 

During the past summer a Chicago candy executive 
spent several months traveling in England and on the 
Continent, for pleasure and on business. He reports that 
England, Germany and Italy showed unusual business 
activity in general and to his observation, at least, it 
appeared that not all of it by any means was induced 
by expenditures for armament, defense, and military or 
public improvement. Stores and shops were filled with 
cutomers; transportation facilities were crowded; restau- 
rants, theaters and places of amusement were catering 
to capacity crowds. 

So far as confectionery is concerned, this observer noted 
that England and Germany, especially, showed a marked 
contrast to the United States. Prices are generally higher, 
but by the same token, both English and German manu- 
facturers of confections seem to have succeeded in sell- 
ing the idea of quality to their customers. 


The most pronounced characteristic of German con- 
fectionery noted by the American candy man is the high 
standard of quality. This applies to all confectionery, 
but particularly to hard candies and chocolate goods. 
Since restrictions have been imposed upon the amount 
of sugar, cacao derivatives, etc., allowable for candy man- 
ufacture, the German manufacturers have not looked 
to substitutes to make up for the deficiency. Instead, they 
have curtailed their output; they have become critical 
buyers of raw materials; they have tried to improve their 
operating methods; and they have raised the standard of 
technical skill and personnel to the highest level ever 
achieved in the confectionery industry in that country. 
The result has been a general raising of candy stand- 
ards all through the country, with relative increases in 
prices, of course. 


However, manufacturers with whom the American 
executive came in contact say the higher prices have not 
affected sales volume to any appreciable extent. There 
is perhaps less money available for candy purchases, but, 
on the other hand, there is also less candy available for 
purchase. However, the industry as a whole has done 
a fine educational job in selling higher quality and higher 
price to the purchasing public, and as a result, dealers are 
making money, the manufacturers are prospering and 
the general candy-eating public is now getting a prod- 
uct which is purer, made of better ingredients and, con- 
sequently, better for the general health and enjoyment 
of the people. Parenthetically it may be mentioned here 
that in Germany the jobber or middle-man has prac- 
tically disappeared, and manufacturers do business di- 
rectly with the retailers, for the most part. 

Indication that this general improvement goes beyond 
the dealer and manufacturer, to the supply trade, is 
graphically illustrated by the Chicago executive. One 
purpose of his trip to Germany was to contact a German 
candy machine factory in connection with a certain 
problem in his own plant. Visiting the huge factory of 
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the concern, the American visitor was informed that the 
factory was booked solid with orders which would keep 
the plant busy for the next two years; some time after 
that the company would be in a position to place their 
technical staff and production facilities at the service of 
the American executive and his problem. This company 
does business in all parts of the world, but the orders 
which are keeping the plant busy at present come, for 
the most part, from Germany and England. 

It is strange, in view of the newspaper reports and 
other information purporting to show true conditions 
in Europe, to learn at first hand from an unbiased ob- 
server that the German and English confectionery indus- 
tries, at least, are prospering and that other business, too, 
is not in such bad shape as one would be led to believe. To 
the casual observer, says our informant, the only notice- 
able feature of German lack of raw materials is in men’s 
clothing. Here the quality is definitely below that of 
British or American materials, since there is a shortage 
of wool in the Reich. However, our informant, who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous for reasons of his own, be- 
lieves that the German confectionery industry, at least, 
has achieved standards which will not be realized in 
America for years to come. Readers interested in learning 
other facts concerning candy manufacturing in England 
or Germany may obtain the name and address of the 
Chicago executive from the editor. 





COLORS IN PACKAGES 
ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


Any candy maker who has tussled with the problem of 
getting the exact amount of color in a batch, will welcome 
the news that colors are now being put up in exact quan- 
tities packaged in individual sacks, with weights running 
from one gram up to one ounce. 


In the past, bulk colors for candy and other foods have 
been put up in one-pound cans from which the candy mak- 
er took what he guessed to be the right amount, with a 
spoon or a ladle or even a stick. Even where the same 
spoon was used each time, a spoonful often varied greatly 
in weight. Variations of as high as 20 grams have been 
noted. These colors are so fine and so fluffy that it is 
difficult to get the exact weight required for a batch unless 
the candy plant is equipped with, and uses, a chemist’s 
scale. As a general rule, the candy-making personnel can- 
not be bothered with so accurate a measurement of coloring 
materials. 


This more or less haphazard procedure in color mixing 
in candy plants and food manufacturing plants has resulted 
in variations in results of the finished goods even though 
the coloring used for all batches may have come from the 
same original one-pound can. Color tablets, used one or 
more each for every batch, were the first development for 
overcoming variation. However, these entailed delay and 
slowed up the production procedure. The Wm. J. Stange 
Company, Chicago, now has what it believes to be the final 
answer to the problem. 

This company is now putting up its colors in individual 
packages running in weight from one gram to one ounce. 
Moisture-proof cellophane bags are used, first, to keep the 
contents dry and fresh, and second, to permit the user to 
see exactly what color is in the sack. This new method of 
packaging colors enables the manufacturer to order out 
the exact amounts needed for each batch, and the candy 
maker is completely freed from guessing or hoping that he 
is getting the right amount of color, or the right shade. 
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WEUS UNDUSTRW’S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


CORDIALS—COVERED CHERRIES 
PANNED GOODS 


Code 11A38 


Molasses Peppermint Stick— 
About 1 Oz.—lc 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Appearance of Stick: Good. 
wax wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Remarks: This piece is one of the old- 
est on the market, good eating and 
has a good peppermint flavor for a lc 


piece. 
Code 11B38 


Sugar Motto Hearts—5 Small 
Pieces—lIc 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Fold- 
ing box, red printed in green. Box 
is shaped like a suitcase. Box con- 
tained 5 small sugar hearts and a 
small tin novelty. 

Size: Good. 

Sugar Hearts: Good. 

Remarks: Package is very deceiving as 
it contained only a few pieces of 
candy. While the package is a nov- 
elty, the kiddies are going to be very 
disappointed when they purchase it 
and find only 5 small pieces of candy. 
Suggest the container be made 
smaller and more put in it. 


Code 11C38 
Molasses Chew—5 for lc 


(Purchased in a confectionery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Printed 


NOVEMBER, 1938 


Appearance of Pieces: Good. Pieces 
wrapped in printed wax paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. ; 

Remarks: This is one of the best Ic 
pieces the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


Code 11D38 


Chocolate Covered Molasses 
Peanut Butter Sticks— 
Y, Oz—lc 
(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
glassine wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good for a penny piece. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: One of the best Ic pieces 
on the market. Well made for a lc 
piece. 


Printed 


Code 11E38 
Peanut Bar—About 1 Oz.—lc 


(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside wax 
wrapper, outside paper band printed 
in yellow and blue. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 





Remarks: The best lc peanut bar on 
the market. Had a good taste and 
peanuts were well roasted. 


Code 11F38 
Sugar Panned Peanuts—1 Lb.—19c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Sold in bulk. Piece is a sugar panned 
peanut. 

Coating— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Peanuts: Well roasted. 

Remarks: One of the best panned pea- 
nuts that the Clinic has examined 
this year. 


Code 11G38 

Malted Milk Balls—l Lb.—23c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Coating (Light)— 

Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Malted Milk Ball: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest a better coating be 
used and that the price be raised. 
The center is good eating and a good 
quality coating would make this a 
fine eating confection. 


Code 11H38 


Chocolate Panned Fruit and 
Nuts—l1 LB.—39c 
(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
Sold in bulk. 
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Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Panning: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Malted Milk Balls: Good. 
Figs: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Walnuts: Good. 
Cashews: Good. 
Jelly: Fair. 
Remarks: This is the best chocolate 
_panned assortment that the Clinic 
has examined this year. 


Code 11138 


Assorted lc Buttercream 
Figures 

(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good for this type of candy. 

Remarks: The kiddies like this kind of 
candy and these pieces no doubt are 
good sellers as they have size and 
color. 


Code 11J38 


Assorted Chocolate Panned 
Candies—6 Ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a chain candy store, 
New York City.) 

Sold in bulk. Mixture consisted of fil- 
berts, peanuts, raisins and pecans. 

Color of Coating: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good mixture, well made 
and good eating. 


Code 11K38 


Chocolate Panned Brazil Nuts 
—4 Ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a chain store, New York 
City.) 

Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
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@ They flavor to “Rare appetizing 
taste.” 


@ Made to the Highest Standard of 
Quality: Stability and reliability 
for more than 30 years. 


® ALSO: “High-Score Butter-Scotch” 
“Caramel Nut-Butter” 
“Pure Essence of Figs” 


THE FERBO CO. 


MADISON, WN. d- 
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Panning: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Remarks: A well made piece and good 
eating. 


Code 11L38 
Cordial Cherries—2c Each 


(Purchased at a cigar counter, New 
York City.) 

Wrapper: Foiled. 

Coating (Dark)— * 


Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Center— 
Cherry: Good. 
Cordial: Good. 
Remarks: Piece is well made and good 
eating but lacked flavor. Suggest a 
good cherry flavor be used in center. 


Code 11M38 
Chocolate Cherries—1 Lb.—29c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope type, 
white, printed in red, green and 
brown, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating (Dark)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: None. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Cream lacked flavor. Suggest 
a good cherry flavor be used in the 
cream, Piece is well made, coating 
had a very cheap taste. 


Code 11N38 


Chocolate Covered Cherries— 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, IIl.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: White, two-layer, full telescope, 
printed in red, cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
Coating (Dark)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Partly bloomed. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center: Lacked flavor; cherry and cor- 
dial good. 
Remarks: Suggest a good cherry flavor 
be used in the center. 


Code 11038 
Peanut Bar—¥, Oz.—ic 
(Purchased in a chain store, New York 
City.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. White wax 
paper wrapper printed in red. 
Bar— . 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating lc pea- 
nut bar, one of the best on the mar- 
ket. 





Code 11P38 
Cracker Bar—% Oz.—lc 


(Purchased in a chain store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per printed in blue. Bar is a Nabisco 
cracker coated with a white sugar 
coating. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest a vanilla flavor be 
used in the coating as piece lacked 
flavor. 


Code 11Q38 


Licorice Strings—*% Oz.—lc 
(Purchased in a chain store, New York 
City.) 
Box: Folding, red, printed in white. 
Licorice— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is the best Ic licorice 
package that the Clinic has examined 
this year. 


Code 11R38 


Milk Chocolate and Peanut Bar 
—17/32 Oz.—lc 
(Purchased in a chain store, New York 

City.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good for a lc 
seller. Inside wrapper of white paper, 
outside band of yellow paper printed 
in red and blue. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Peanuts: Well roasted. 

Remarks: This is the best bar of its 
kind the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


Code 11838 


Milk Chocolate Cherries— 
5 Pieces—10c 
(Purchased in a chain candy store, 
New York City.) 
Appearance of Box: Good. 
Box: One-layer, extension bottom. 
Orange color, printed in blue, cel- 
lulose band. 














SLABBING PURPOSES 
KR EM OL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 


Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 
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CERELOSE 


@ With Cerelose in your sugar line-up, your can- 
dies are sure to “‘go over’’. That’s because Cerelose 
can add the winning points to your products. 


Cerelose is pure, highly refined Dextrose sugar. 
It enhances flavor and increases the quick energy 


value of candy, thus creating a definite sales appeal. 


That’s why more and more manufacturers are 
calling on Cerelose to help them score. 


Samples for experimental pur- 
poses will be provided on request. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair 
(see remarks). 
Coating (Milk Chocolate)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 
Center— 
Cherries: Good but lacked flavor. 
Cordial: Good but lacked flavor. 
Remarks: Suggest the bottom part of 
the box be made the same height as 
the cover, because two cherries were 
broken and the cordial ruined the 
balance of the cherries. If the bot- 
tom was the same height as the 
cover this would be avoided. Sug- 
gest a good cherry flavor be used in 
the cordial as it was tasteless. 


Code 11T38 


Cordial Cherries and Pineapple 
—Y, Lb.—50c 
(Purchased in a retail confectionery 

store, San Francisco, Calif.) 

Box: Fruits were packed in a mint 
mixture box, as this store ran short 
of their regular boxes for fruits. Box 
was attractive and is one of the best 
mint mixture boxes that the Clinic 
has received for some time. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
One-half of the fruits were wrapped 
in foil, the other half had sugar 
flavors on top. 


Coating (Dark)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Cordial Cherries: Lacked flavor. 
Cordial Pineapple: Lacked flavor. 
Remarks: Cherries and pineapple were 
tender and good eating. Cordial was 
very good but cordial and fruit lacked 
flavor in both. Suggest a good cherry 
flavor be used in the cherry piece 
and a good pineapple flavor be used 

in the pineapple piece. 


Code 11U38 
Home Mades—' Lb. 50c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair (see re- 
marks). 

Box: One-layer, cream color, name 
printed in brown, tied with pink 
grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Assortment— 

Pecan Chews: Good. 

Cream Pecan Croquettes: Good. 

Molasses Coconut Kisses: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly Marshmallow Cro- 
quettes: Good. 

Fig Walnuts: Fig paste entirely too 
dark. 

Chocolate Almond Caramel: Good. 





Milk Chocolate and Marshmallow: 
Good. 

Pecan Fudge Roll Slice: Good. 

Butter Crunch: Good. 

Pecan and Green Colored Paste: 
Paste very tough and tasteless. 

Coconut Paste Finger, Half-Dipped: 
Good. 

Remarks: Candy is overpriced at $1 
the pound. The popular price of this 
type of candy is from 60c to 80c the 
pound. Suggest a silk ribbon be 
used to tie the box, also a cellulose 
wrapper. The fig pieces need check- 
ing up as the fig paste was too dark 
and had a slight sour taste. 


Code 11V38 


Milk Chocolate Toffee— 
1Y. Ozs.—Se 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 

Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 8 pieces 
wrapped in gold foil, outside band of 
brown paper printed in red and buff. 

Coating: Good for a 5c’ number. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good: 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a new 5c number on 
the market. Piece is well made and 
good eating. Coating is good and 
center is a good eating toffee. Neat- 
ly put up and should be a good 5c 
seller. 








ANSWER 
THIS 
GRIEVANCE 


* 


WitH BusINEss hard to get... 


a serious handicap. 


Sturtevant 
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own plant. 








WITH AIR CONDITIONING! 


with profits hard to 
make, being unfair to candy quality by not guarding 
against sudden changes in temperature and humidity, is 


Let us show you how simple it would be to automati- 
cally maintain ideal temperature and humidity in your 
plant. Chocolates, Mints, Hard Candies ... whatever you 
make can be improved by Sturtevant Air Conditioning. 
Many leaders in the candy in- 
dustry have had long experi- 
ence with Sturtevant Air Con- 
ditioning and know its value. 
The engineer in our nearby 
office will be glad to make 
recommendations for your 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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DAVISSON— 
(Continued from page 25) 


to wrap about caramels, jellies, cream centers, and the like, 
then rolled the whole in chopped nuts, and this proved a 
good seller. We thought perhaps the average chocolate 
coated caramel was a bit too unwieldy, so we poured our 
caramels about half the usual height, and cut them a bit 
longer. When these caramels were coated, they were a 
lady-like bite, and the trade seemed to like that. We knew 
that the flavor of apricots is popular in some candies, so we 
made a caramel by cooking dried apricots in the batch, and 
the caramels sold well. We sensed the huge sale of plain 
chocolate patties as put out by the chocolate factories, so 
we melted good chocolate coating, added a little cocoa 
butter to make it run freely, then added ground almond 
crunch, and ran out in patty form. It was a particularly 
good piece to eat. It is, you will observe, nothing more than 
a modification of the popular “chocolate bark” sold in so many 
places. We ground almond crunch and mixed it with milk 
chocolate and placed the mixture in paper cups to set. It was 
very tasty and easy to eat because the ground crunch prevented 
the chocolate from setting in a hard mass. We kept the original 
delightful combination of crunch and milk chocolate in an 
attractive form. We ground ginger, and mixed it with plastic 
milk and coated the combination in chocolate, removing the 
harshness of the ginger, and providing a delicious flavor in an 
attractive texture. 

We placed a layer of raspberry jelly with a layer of vanilla 
caramel, then cut into squares and coated in chocolate. The 
customers liked it. We wrapped a thin layer of vanilla caramel 
about a square slab of raspberry jelly to form a reil. We cut 
off pieces of the roll and coated one end and half way up the 
sides. It made a fine display piece that was good to eat. We 
cut jellies of various colors into small pieces and used them 
in spooned-out seafoam in cream centers for more colorful 
candies. For a glace coating for nuts, we increased the butter 
for shortening purposes, and improyed the eating quality. For 
a health candy, we used honey to replace sugar and corn syrup 
in making a jelly. For a special New England autumnal candy, 
we made a jelly using apple cider, adding English walnuts, and 
that was good. 

A cranberry jelly was made by using native cranberries, and 
Cape Cod beach plum jelly made by using beach plum jam for 
flavoring. The sale of caramels was increased in one place by 
cooking the caramel rather firm, rolling it into a roll about five- 
eighths inch in diameter and three inches long, and rolling in 
chopped roast almonds. Another excellent piece was made by 
cooking a peanut bar batch until the peanuts were well roasted, 
then adding plastic milk, egg frappe and fondant. This was 
coated in chocolate and provided a very good variation in peanut 
confections. 


Chocolate-Coated Pickles! 


You will perhaps all recall that a short time ago the news- 
papers carried an account of the man in New York City who 
made a small fortune out of vegetable candy, using even spinach 
in his manufacture. That was using one’s imagination with a 
vengeance, but it paid. You will all recall the Cambridge manu- 
facturer who coated sweet pickles in chocolate and sold tons of 
the confection. Today that idea has been revived, and the com- 
bination is selling. 

The ideas have not all been used up and many of them are 
yours for adoption. For instance, you all know the combination 
of dates and orange. Usually you have used an orange cream for 
stuffing, like everybody else used. Why not use a small grained 
piece of orange flavored stick candy for the stufing? For 
utilizing the popular combination of mint and chocolate, coat 
a grained mint stick in chocolate, or coat a grained orange or 
mint stick in a caramel jacket and roll in nuts, like a small log 
cabin roll. Use the popular combination of butter and lemon 
by coating a lemon stick in butterscotch and rolling in nuts. 


Stuff dates with bits of honey jelly—the two flavors combine 
perfectly. Take advantage of the common combination of 
coffee, cream and sugar by using coffee confection combined 
with caramel. Almond crunch is rich in cream and butter flavor 
—why not use coffee flavored chocolate instead of milk choco- 
late with your almond crunch? Make the most of this long-used 
flavor combination. Then, again, there is the matter of minia- 
tures. You say you can’t afford coating labor cost for such 
candies. But miniatures are selling, and it is up to you to 
manipulate your labor cost so as to let you in on some of the 
sales. After all, your profit is longer than the wholesaler’s. You 
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THE TART TANG 
OF WILD CHERRY 


Wild Cherry is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in candy of 
every kind. So different it 
makes a welcome variation to 
the usual fruit flavors. In three 
different lines— 


Schimmel Natural Wild Cherry 
made from selected, fully-rip- 
ened cherries—for the highest 
quality candy. Free from al- 
cohol and higher in solid con- 
tent—hence gives more stabil- 
ity in the finished candy. 


Fortarom Wild Cherry has a 
natural fruit base and is forti- 
fied just enough to preserve the 
full cherry flavor after the 
candy is made. For cream 
centers and the highest grades 
of hard candy. 


Kallistarom Wild Cherry is 
made for hard candy. It is low 
in price. Natural ingredients 
and the same chemical bodies 
as in the fresh cherries are re- 
sponsible for its true flavor. 


Wild Cherry is only one of the popular 
flavors in these three Schimmel lines. 
Whatever your needs and interests, we 
shall be glad to send you samples for 


testing. 
SCHIMMEL & CO.., Inc. 
601 West 26th Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Cleveland Cincinnati New Orleans 






































































WHATA PASS! 


Each Saturday you see on the gridiron plays that 
keep the football fans in a frenzy. 


Among the most spectacular is the pass. Can’t 
you see the receiver jumping high into the air 
trying to catch the ball with his out-stretched 
hands? But OH! the ball just touched the tip of 
his fingers and fell to the ground. 


Don’t you PASS the opportunity of finding out 
for yourself the longer life and superior service of 
BURRELL BELTS. 


CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
White Glazed Enrober Belting 
(Single and Double Texture) 


No. 300 White Glazed Enrober Belting 
(A very thin, serviceable belt that 
is replacing coated paper) 

Feed and Cooling Table Belts Endless 











“BURRELL ya 1  COMPARY 
. 2 SS ewe 
413 S. Hermitage Ave. 


CHICAGO 


3118 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 





55 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City 
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set your dipper to coating individual almonds; why not nougats, 
caramels and the like in-small pieces? 

How many of you follow the cereal producers to learn if 
they have something you can use? One manufacturer sells tons 
of graham crackers, two of them made into a sandwich with a 
layer of peanut butter and the whole piece coated in chocolate. 
Recently a breakfast cereal has appeared in small spherical form. 
The cereal retains crispness even when it stands for a long time 
in cream or milk. It might have a place in candy of some kind. 
At least it is worth looking into and perhaps trying out on some 
of your customers. Some of you have residents in your neigh- 
borhoods who might like the combination of carrots and honey 
in jellies. More carrots are used in candies than perhaps you 
have any idea, and the candy is good. Then why not go after 
some of the dinner trade that now goes to the grocery store? 
Certainly the grocery stores have not hesitated to put in candy 
to sell in competition with you. 


Jellies in Paper Cups 


You have all seen those pressed paper cups used in the hotels 
and restaurants for fish sauces, nuts and the like. Why not 
make use of them? Fill them with soft mint, lime, orange, 
cranberry, or even rum jellies to be served with the turkey din- 
ner, the duck dinner, or the goose dinner, the jelly to be ap- 
propriate for the meat. These cups can also be used for the 
sale of fudges. Then, there is the matter of molded chocolate 
for special dates, such as Easter, Christmas, etc. All of you can 
sell the so-called “chocolate bark,” which is chocolate filled with 
nuts. Yet, I have never seen a chocolate rabbit made of any- 
thing but solid chocolate. Perhaps it might sell if the chocolate 
were filled with nuts before it was molded. It is worth thinking 
about. 

These are some of the combinations that occur to me. Some 
of them may not be new to you, but they illustrate what I mean 
when I suggest that you set your ingenuity to work to keep 
your manufacturing retail candy business in a class by itself. 
Some of you no doubt have combinations with which you have 
been successful, something that people in your neighborhood 
have to come to your store to buy. If you have, that is good 
business. Your candy maker or your sales girls may have some 
ideas that can be put over if given a chance in your store. It 
seems to me an unwise thing to turn down an idea because you 
didn’t think of it yourself. I once knew a shop that supported 
five people with a good living. In this store it was not possible 
to buy a piece of candy that could be had in other stores in 
the neighborhood. They offered nothing except what was dis- 
tinctively their own. All five of the interested persons advanced 
suggestions and if the suggestions were adopted and proved 
successful, the one who proposed it received a bonus. You 
may be sure that it was a very enthusiastic lot who operated 
the place. 

Most of you have soda fountains and you will find an equal 
field of opportunity there. The books are full of new and 
fancy sundae combinations, but it seems the lowly soda, the 
backbone of the fountain trade, is left to shift pretty much for 
itself. For instance, the woman who likes to chat over her soda 
will like it a lot better if the soda operator will have ready some 
marshmallow topping thinned to easy pouring consistency. A 
little of this marshmallow in the soda will hold the soda alive 
until even the most talkative woman will have finished her chat. 
And she will likely remember that your soda was good to the 
last drop. A hot fudge dressing made without corn syrup may 
cost a trifle more, but it will not run to a tough string on the 
ice cream and will make a better impression. Those of you who 
manufacture ice cream and place it in packages to take out 
might take into account the size and shape of the ice trays in 
an electric refrigerator and run your ice cream in the packages 
that can be slipped into the freezing unit at home and the 
contents preserved in perfect condition to be served at any time. 





THE CANDY MAN'S 


CALENDAR 


Nov. 17-18—Annual Convention, National Industrial 
Traffic League, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Dec. 4-9—Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 

tral Palace, New York City. 
Dec. 27-30—Semi-annual Convention American Market- 
ing Association, Detroit. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ 


New York Sets Candy 
Wages & Hours Basis 


A basic minimum hourly wage of 35 cents and a mini- 
mum weekly wage of $14 for 40 hours for women and 
minors in the Confectionery Industry of New York State 
is the recommendation of the Confectionery Wage Board. 
During the period from Sept. 1 to April 1, which covers 
the two busy seasons, all workers employed three days or 
less in any one week are to be paid a minimum of $10 
for that week. If an employee is called to work on the 
fourth day, he/she must be paid for four full days at 
the rate of at least 35 cents an hour whether employed 
on the fourth day or not. During the season from April 
1 to Sept. 1, the Wage Board has recommended that 
employees working two days or less in one week be paid 
at least $7. If an employee is called to work on the 
third day during this season, whether employed or not 
on that day, compensation for three full days of eight 
hours must be paid at the minimum hourly rate. No 
provision has been made for a lower rate for learners or 
apprentices. Work in excess of 40 hours a week is to 
be paid at the minimum rate of time and a half except 
during the 14-week “peak period” when the minimum 
hourly rate for work in excess of 40 hours, but not in 
excess of 44 hours per week, is 1/10 greater than the 
basic hourly rate. Public hearings on these recommen- 
dations were held in New York on Nov. 1, and in Buf- 
falo, Nov. 3. 








According to an announcement received from F. K. 
Shrimpton, Robert’s Chocolates, manufacturing confec- 
tioner, has moved from its former location at 18 Mc- 
Conkey Drive, Kenmore, N. Y., to a much larger factory 
site at 2128 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Manker Candy Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, recently cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary, according to E. J. Manker, 
manager. In October, 1928, the firm was known as 
Vanscoy Products Co., which continued for about a year. 
After dissolution of this partnership, Harmon Schooley 
joined the firm and it became known as Schooley and 
Manker. The name Manker Candy Co. was assumed 
August 1, 1936. Members of the firm’s personnel are: 
Mrs. E. J. Manker, office manager; Harmon Schooley, 
W. P. Breiel and G. M. Hayward, salesmen; S. J. Man- 
ker, assistant manager and buyer; A. H. Griesheimer, 
shipping clerk. 





The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y., have purchased 
the Quick Fudge business of Golden Nugget Sweets, Ltd., 
San Francisco, Cal., and will soon be in production in 
their plant at Little Falls, according to a recent announce- 
ment made by Reed W. Robinson, of the Golden Nug- 
get Sweets Company. 





George W. Haas, senior member of Haas Bros. Candy 
Co., one of the largest manufacturing retail firms in San 
Francisco, Cal., died Oct. 8. He is survived by two 
brothers, Walter A. Haas, secretary of the company which 
was founded by their father, George Haas, in 1882, and 
Reuben C. Haas. 





Elmer F. Andrews, federal wages and hours law admin- 
istrator, will be the featured speaker at a dinner meet- 
ing to be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Friday, Nov. 
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MANUFACTURERS ACCLAIM 
SIMPLEX VACUUM 
CREAM FONDANT SYSTEM 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 
RECEIVED BY VACUUM CANDY MACH’Y Co. 
15 PARK ROW. NEW YORK CITY 


“We have successfully used the Simplex vac- 
uum system of cooking and cooling fondant since 
August, 1932. In our opinion, cooking fondant 
by this process is so much superior to the old 
method, that it bears no comparison.” 


“It certainly is a pleasure to be able to cool a 
batch in eight or nine minutes that formerly took 
up to three hours.” 


ec 


. the actual pertormance ot the equip- 
ment purchased from you has been far in excess 
of the promises you made for it.” 


“Our experience with the equipment . . . was 
very satisfactory, so much so. . . we now have 
under consideration the purchase of another Sim- 


plex System for cream fondant.” 
ADV. 








The 


LIPEOMETER 


(FAT TESTER) 


. gives a direct read- 
ing when employed 
with a special solvent 
and other simple ap- 
paratus, for the rapid 


determination of 


COCOA BUTTER. 





Manufactured by 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES 


ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS 


Specialists in the Chemistry of 
Confections and Cacao Products 


202 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 














Mr. An- 
drews will speak on the Wages and Hours Act and will 


25, by the Illinois Manufacturers Association. 


answer questions. 





Production division of The American Management Asso- 
ciation held a two-day conference devoted to the study 
of methods of reducing unit costs, inventory problems 
and quality control on Nov. 9 and 10, at the Pennsylvania 
hotel, New York. 





Charles R. Hook, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, announced recently that the 1938 
meeting of the Congress of American Industry will be 
held this year in New York, from Dec. 5 to 9. 





Germany’s 1938-39 beet sugar crop harvesting which 
is now under way, is expected to approximate 2,000,000 
metric tons, raw value. Last year’s production totaled 
2,214,000 tons and was the largest in seven years since 
1930-31 when the crop totaled 2,529,000 tons. 





Regulations for enforcement of the new Food and Drug 
law will be aired at an informal public hearing to be held 
at 10 a. m., November 17, in the auditorium of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture (South Building), Washing- 
ton, D. C. Those who are unable to attend the hearing are 
invited to submit their expressions by letter not later than 
Nov. 24. Copies of the proposed regulations may be ob- 
tained from Harry L. Brown, acting secretary of agricul- 
ture. 





Dye Candy Company, Kansas City, Mo., which had 
been reported elsewhere as liquidating and leaving Kan- 
sas City because of labor trouble, has settled its difficul- 
ties and production operations have been resumed. A. W. 
Dye, head of the company, writes: “The strike we had 
has been settled agreeably to all concerned and we re- 
sumed operations immediately. Therefore, we will not 
liquidate or leave Kansas City.” 





Conrad Spoehr, well known in the Industry, is at pres- 
ent devoting a major part of his time on technical work 
in connection with sales of the various milks put out 
by the Ward milk division of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corp., Chicago. 





According to an article on tropical refined sugar in a 
current issue of the “Wharton Review” of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the sugar quota plan under the Sugar 
Act of 1937 is to continue until the end of 1940. How- 
ever, the Act will permit Hawaii and Porto Rico, unless 
prevented by new legislation, to send all their quota sugar 
to the U. S. in refined form after Feb. 29, 1940. This 
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FOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY! 
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the flavor without increasing liquid content } 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY, 437 D STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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would mean that the domestic cane sugar refining indus- 
try, now operating each year at only about 60 per cent 
capacity, would lose over a third of its remaining vol- 
ume, according to the article. 





Commission Reports On 
Gold Coast Cocoa Industry 


The British Commission on the Marketing of West 
African Cocoa made public its report on the Gold Coast 
Cocoa Industry on October 25. Herewith is a brief digest 
of the report: 

The commission notes that in the past 40 years the 
cocoa producing industry on the Gold Coast Colony has 
advanced from nothing to the point where it now provides 
two-fifths of the world’s requirements. However, pro- 
duction continues entirely in the hands of small independ- 
ent native farmers. 

The marketing system on the Gold Coast is found by 
the Commission to be crude and complex. This is due, 
partly, to the unwillingness of farmers to deliver their 
own cocoa, and partly, to the intense competition among 
European buying firms. The Commission found that 13 
firms bought the entire crop and one of these firms 
bought one-half of the entire crop. It was also found 
that the small co-operative marketing societies now exist- 
ing have not gained a strong footing. 

The introduction of a Buying Agreement, including 12 
firms which normally bought almost the entire crop, 
resulted in the 1937-1938 hold-up movement. This hold- 
up was in effect for five months and coincided with a 
general boycott of European goods. It was carried on so 
strongly by the natives because of their suspicions regard- 
ing what they considered monopoly on the part of the 
buyers. They were also incensed by the falling world 
prices which they were inclined to attribute to the buying 
pool. In short, they were afraid of the pool and wanted 
a continuation of competitive buying. They were in- 
sistent that the Buyers’ Agreement be withdrawn. 

The Commission recommends that an Association should 
be formed to include all cocoa producers, and put on a 
statutory basis. It further suggests all farmers should 
become members of this Cocoa Farmers Association. It is 
proposed that this association shall assemble and sell the 
entire cocoa crop. The association would be governed by 
a Board which would include many African representa- 
tives. This association would include 500 local groups 
and 10 regional districts. The Regional Committees 
would include representatives of groups, local chiefs and 
local governments. 

An important objective would be that each group would 
be paid for its cocoa on the basis of average prices received 
by the association for the entire crop. The association 
would probably continue to market the bulk of the crop 
through the regular shippers but would also be free to 
export cocoa for sale through brokers in London and 
elsewhere throughout the world. The association could 
also make forward sales in anticipation of crop move- 
ments. 

The report states that the Commission does not regard 
the question of international restriction of production as 
falling within its terms of reference. However, it does 
say that if an international control scheme is proposed in 
the near future the existence of this proposed association 
would put the Gold Coast in a better position to play its 
part than if producers were unorganized. 

The Commission suggests that the association be financed 
by a suggested capital outlay of about £300,000. It 
recommends an initial grant towards capital expenses to 
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Why do so many manufacturers 
come to Lenmann with their 
equipment problems? 





ERHAPS it is because Lehmann has served them 

well in the past. Technical improvement in the 
cocoa and chocolate industry has been advanced 
materially through the cooperation of Lehmann’s 
designers and engineers who, on many occasions, 
have created special units to meet special require- 
ments. A notable example is the Lehmann cracker 
and fanner, 

We've solved cocoa and chocolate equipment 
problems for more than 100 years. We welcome 
them. Our highly trained, experienced technical 
staff is at your service. 


J. M. LEHMANN 
COMPANY, Inc. LE 


Established 1834 


250 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. The Standard for Quality 


Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. in Machinery Since 1834 














MAXIMUM 
Capacity 90 hs. 


Form 6-Style R-Twin Puller 


<c 


@ Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft-boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 





REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 


Special low prices 
TWIN PULLER for all sizes and 
styles. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 


Form 6—Style R 


each side. 

















DISPLAY PULLEY 


5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 
FORM O — STYLE A 


@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished. 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 


E Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. 

















@ All replacement parts in 
stock for immediate delivery. 





THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street 2 New York, N. Y. 
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F PEPPERMINT 


BOTH NATURAL and REDISTILLED OIL of PEPPERMINT 
have been ORBIS specialties for many years. Intimate 
knowledge and long experience in selecting and redistilling 
insures uniform high quality. 


IMPERIALMENTHA—distilled from selected plants, 
high in natural menthol content, esters, and other 
U.S.P. requirements. 


Test samples and prices supplied on request. 


ORBIS 


PRODUCTS CORP. 
215 Pearl St., New York 
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and POWDER 
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CONSUMERS IMPORT COMPANY, Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE-IIS BROAD STREET. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
BRANCH - 308 W.WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cobee fi Brand 


HARD FATS FOR USE THE 


YEAR ’ROUND 


Highest quality hard coconut butters with low 
and moderate melting points. They give smooth 
centers and fillings; Even creaming; Delicious 
consistency. Try them for Caramels, Nougats and 
general center requirements; also for winter 
coatings. 

Write for specifications, samples, etc. 


ECO J 


WwW 


Sales Offices 


TO 








be provided with government funds. An alternative is 
the proposal of a government loan at reduced interest 
rates. Another alternative suggests ear-marking part of 
the proceeds of export taxes. 

The Commission concludes its recommendations with 
a word to the British Government to examine the possi- 
bilities of providing more regular official information on 
prices. This could be done through the press, broadcast- 
ing, and in posting prices at Agricultural Stations. It also 
suggests that more adequate provisions be provided for effi- 
cient crop estimating. It comments on inadequacy of avail- 
able statistics on cocoa consumption and recommends that 
the British Government should initiate discussions with 
the United States government and the Netherlands gov- 
ernment, to provide better facilities for compiling and 
distributing this type of information. 


Bananas Processed in 
Honduras, Not U. S. 


Contrary to the statment made in the caption under 
an illustration on page 37 of the October issue of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, the bananas used for 
the production of banana powder by The Sanib Corpora- 
tion are not processed in the United States. The com- 
pany informs us that the fruit is carefully ripened and 
processed under strictly sanitary conditions at Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras, and is then shipped to the United 
States. We are grateful to the Sanib Corporation for 
calling our attention to this error, which we are glad 
to correct herewith. 


The New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., on October 20, received the merit of award by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, as official recog- 
nition for product development on their new five-cent 
“Sky Bar.” The bar received the award for being a dif- 
ferent type of five-cent candy in that it has four differ- 
ent centers molded into one bar. 


A Fall meeting of the Southern Salesmens Candy Club 
will be held on Dec. 10, at the Robert Fulton hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., according to a recent announcement by 
Richard F. Willingham, president. No official business 
has been scheduled, but the meeting will be an oppor- 
tunity for fellowship. 


National Candy Co. and subsidiaries report net profit 
of $237,617 for the first nine months of 1938, equal to 
70 cents each, on 192,815 common shares, after dividend 
requirements on the first and second preferred stocks, 
compared with net loss of $561,807 in the first nine 
months of 1937. 


Peter N. Nicholson, prominent in the Baltimore whole- 
sale candy trade for the last 25 years, died suddenly Nov. 
1. He was secretary-treasurer of the Atlas Candy Co., 
Baltimore, which he helped to found, and was a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Wholesale Confectioners Association. 


C. H. Welch, Jr., Fred Sanders Co., Detroit, and chair- 
man of the Detroit Sweetest Day Committee, has been 
seriously ill in the hospital. Although his condition is 
improved at this writing, it will be another week or so 
before he is permitted to return to his office. 
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Immediate Savings of 15% to 20% 


in Wrapping Material Costs 





Right off the bat, wrapping material costs drop 15 to 20% with 
the Model GH-2 at work in your plant... Made possible by 
Electric Eye registration which permits the use of printed wrap- 
ping material in the economical roll form. This saving alone 
makes it worth your while to investigate the GH-2 .. . But, in 
addition, its high speed (70 to 80 per min.) offers utmost pro- 
duction at the lowest labor cost. 


Extremely Versatile 


The GH-2 is easily adjustable for a wide range of sizes, accom- 
modating bars up to 8” long. Handles transparent cellulose, 
glassine, waxed paper, foil, or paper wrappers. 

In addition to bars, the Model GH-2 can be equipped to wrap 
goods in either flat trays or turned-up-side trays. In the latter 
case, scored cards are fed flat and a plunger pushes the card down 
between chain feed lugs, thereby turning up the sides and form- 
ing the tray. 

Write our nearest office for complete information. 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY ° Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
Mexico, D. F., Apartado 2303 Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 








PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Long Road Ahead in 
CANDY PACKAGE DESIGN 


By OTTO F. LIST 


Staff, “CANDY PACKAGING” 


HE most widely advertised package this year has 

been the green and yellow basket, and yet, we haven’t 

heard of a single candy manufacturer who adopted 
such a package and thus, cashed in on the millions of dol- 
lars worth of free publicity every time Benny Goodman, 
Kay Kayser or some of the other nationally famous swing 
bands struck up this revived “swing” nursery song. Manu- 
facturers in other lines jumped at this opportunity. 

As compared with other industries which have invested 
considerable sums in package research and design, the Con- 
fectionery Industry may be classified as conservative and 
its traditional packages in questionable taste, artistically, 
when examined alongside of some of the outstanding pack- 
age styles and designs created and produced for the prod- 
ucts of other industries. Metaphorically, it is almost as 
impossible for a camel to go through a needle’s eye as it 
is for a confectionery manufacturer to break away from 
his traditional package decorated with gaudy colored fruits, 
wreaths or artificial-looking flowers, and borders of rather 
spider-web-y, deadly looking lace. Yet even in spite of 
this tenacious clinging to tradition, some very outstand- 
ing exceptions can be noted from time to time in the 
packages of smaller manufacturers who dare to break 
away from standard designs and un-different boxes, cartons 
and wraps. That the candy industry is beginning to copy 
from other industries which have pioneered in packaging 
is an indication that there may still be hope, and that 
candy—which depends to such a great extent upon eye- 
appeal—may yet achieve the front rank in package crea- 
tion and design. 

Candy, is of course, candy. By that we mean, candy 
will probably always be purchased and eaten simply be- 
cause almost everyone has an inherent “sweet tooth” which 
must be satisfied from time to time. No one has yet 
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It Has Been the Experience of National Advertisers That Unless a 

Big Advertising Campaign Is Supported on the Store Counters 

and Shelves by Beautifully Designed Packages, the Goods Is 
Under a Tremendous Competitive Handicap. 


proved that a mediocre candy in a beautiful box is a bet- 
ter candy for all of its beautiful package. But it has been 
proved, not once, but many times, that good candy in a 
superior package will outsell even the best candy in a poor 
package. Any retail candy merchandiser can tell you that. 
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We are speaking here of box goods, of course—the same 
statement does not necessarily hold true of bar goods, 
penny goods, etc. Some of your best-selling bars over the 
past 15 or 20 years have not changed their wrapper ap- 
preciably, and where these have been changed, the change 
has been so slight and so carefully introduced that it is 
highly probable the buying public is not even aware of 
the difference. Yet even these had, from the very be- 
ginning, that “certain something” which attracted the 
eye. 


Proper Packages Back 
The Advertising Campaign 


It has been the experience of national advertisers that 
unless a big advertising campaign is supported on the store 
counters and shelves by beautifully designed packages, the 
goods in question carries a tremendous handicap in the 
competitive race for customers’ favor. This experience 
has been noted by widely different industries—in food pro- 
duction, in hardware, in clothing, in cosmetics, and other 
goods. Even the streamlining on the modern automobile 
is not so much the solution of a problem in aerodynamics 
as is the answer to a demand for attractivness in design; 
in packaging, if you will. 

Colors on candy packages in general are seldom harmo- 
niously blended. Clashes of colors are the rule rather than 
the exception. Further, it is not unusual to see as many 
as six or eight colors on one box, al! splashed together in 
a confused, repelling mass. Often when the color com- 
binations actually being used are not bad in themselves, 
their execution is so amateurish as to give the impression 
that the candy manufacturer or his purchasing agent let 
little Johnny design the package as a project for his First 
Lessons in Art class. This is inexcusable. There is hardly 
a city in the country which does not boast of at least one 
fair artist who knows the weight of colors and which 
colors “go” with which other colors, and who can draw 
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People Remember by Taste and by Sight 
Much Better Than They Do in Other 
Ways and as a Consequence, The 
Candy Manufacturer May Not Change 
His Packages Too Often, and the Busi- 
ness of Memrchandising a New Package 
or New Piece Must Be Approached with 
Greatest Care. 


up a design that is both appealing and harmonious. And 
when you consider that the greater majority of wholesale 
candy manufacturers, at least, are in or near large cities 
where artistic talent is available in variety and often at 
very low cost, it seems criminal that so little real effort 
has been made to raise the level of candy package design 
and creation. 

We were speaking, before, of the use of many colors, 
fancy and floozy designs, etc. One of the prime requisites 
of good art is simplicity. It would be too much, of course, 
to expect the purchaser of boxes and wraps for candies to 
have the soul of a true artist. Even among artists, that 
is dificult to find. Under these circumstances, then, 
the candy man should at least give a hearing to the artist 
who approaches him with the idea of redesigning his 
packages or wraps. The artist is much more apt to realize 
the importance of simplicity in design. 

Emphasis on harmonious color and design is justified in 
the light of psychological research. Remember the “blind- 
fold tests” of a few years ago? They purported to show 
that it was possible for people to distinguish ‘etween 
the tastes of different cigarettes and different wines, and 
so on. For a time these so-called tests were given as au- 
thoritative proof that there was no connection between 
sight and taste. However, in the light of recent and more 
extensive research, it has been definitely established that 
there is inter-relation between the senses of sight and taste. 
One of the best examples of this inter-relationship is the 
actual increase of saliva flow when the eyes behold cer- 
tain objects, pictures, etc. 


Color and Design 
Attract the Purchaser 


This is the cue for the candy industry. On the author- 
ity of these tests alone, it would appear that the candy 
industry should devote as much attention to the selection 
of the right colors and the right designs for its packages 
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as it does to the right flavors for its candy. Along this 
same line, also, research has shown the way in the matter 
of color selection. People generally, are attracted by cer- 
tain colors and repelled by certain others. When this 
knowledge has been applied scientifically to package de- 
sign, it has increased sales of many well-known food prod- 
ucts, cosmetics, and other packaged products. 


As regards packaging in general, one of the most stulti- 
fying tendencies in the Confectionery Industry is that of 
imitating, blindly. Any one who will take the time and 
the trouble to conduct his own experiment in this, will 
find upon even the most superficial examination that what 
one leading manufacturer does in his packages is imme- 
diately followed by from one to a dozen large or small 
other manufacturers. Imitation in itself is no crime, but 
when you imitate, you should at least have the grace to do 
a better job than did the one whom you imitate. If you 
imitate and make the same mistakes as the other fellow, 
you both lose. You would not think of imitating another 
manufacturer’s candy if you knew there was something 
wrong with the other fellow’s formula. So why reverse 
yourself when it comes to the other fellow’s packages? 


There is but one answer to the problem, and the Con- 
fectionery Industry in general has as yet not cared to see 
it. The crux of the difficulty lies in the fact that few 
candy manufacturers employ artists to design their pack- 
ages, or are willing to pay the prices asked by artists for 
such work. In many plants the business of designing 
packages is usually kicked around between the superin- 
tendent, the advertising department, and the printer or 
lithographer. Few really outstanding packages have ever 
been developed in this manner. The superintendent is, of 
course, concerned that the new -package shall be simple 
to produce and low in cost; the advertising department is 
concerned with keeping the creation of a new package 
design within the very infinitesimal portion allotted to 
such expenditure in its general budget; and the printer’s 
concern is to design something upon which he can make 
a profit and still assure himself of the candy manufac- 
turer’s future business. True, the employment of a good 
artist does place a fairly large item into the budget, but 
the experience of those in the industry who have tried it 
is such as to indicate that the investment can and will 
pay good dividends. 


Selection of New Design 
Follows Thorough Investigation 


Whether an artist is used or not, the choice of a new 
design should be the result of a thorough study of the 
market to determine what color and shape is necessary to 
make the new package unique and outstanding among ali 
the other competitive candies on the retailer’s counter. 
Once the proper shape and right color, or color combina- 
tion, have been found, some of the other factors should 
be considered—facility of opening, protection against de- 
terioration, and so on. 


In the design of paper-covered boxes the manufacturer 
today has practically a limitless range of choice. Gloss 
and color range of the coated paper stocks for box cover- 
ings are wide and varied. Today’s pastel shades in papers 
are almost all fade-proof. Gold coated and silver bronze 
stocks have been perfected that will take dark printing 
inks well and will not smudge. Embossed velour papers 
make attractive coverings. In connection with paper 
boxes, some manufacturers use a full telescope set-up box 
in a standardized size which permits them to use the 
same bottoms for the entire line, specifying merely differ- 
ent covers for different assortments. 
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Since combination packages have come into favor in 
other fields in this day of premiums and gift-enclosures, 
at least one candy manufacturer we know of has tried 
out this type of package. It will be interesting to see 
what success this box realizes. The candy assortment is 
designated as a box for the bridge party, is decorated in 
playing-card design, and carries, inside, a package of play- 
ing cards in addition to the chocolates. 

The five and ten cent package offers the greatest field 
for package design, however, for the size of the package 
and the speed with which it must be produced in order 
to be economical, limits the number of devices which may 
be employed in design and construction. Just at present 
there is, of course, a tendency, in bar goods for instance, 
to go to bigger sizes. Offhand, this tendency would seem 
to come from a mistaken theory relative to the public’s 
reaction to bargains. True, there are few of us who can 
resist a bargain, especially when it comes in the form of 
a candy bar which is twice the size of another, yet sells 
for the same price. However, isn’t it a fact that by going 
to the larger bargain sizes, we automatically cut ourselves 
off from the market of that great number of people who 
like to carry candy in the pocket and munch from it as 
the spirit and their sweet tooth move them? Who wants 
to carry a half-pound of chocolate around in the pocket 
or in the handbag? The small bar package enable the pur- 
chaser to consume the candy in public or at work without 
making himself conspicuous. Since the five cent and ten 
cent package is intended to be consumed in public, usually 
by a purchaser-on-the-run, convenience in size and pack- 
aging is important. 


Advertising Power on Counter 
Depends on Good Design 


There seems to have been, heretofore, little recognition 
of the constant and powerful advertising value of the 
well-designed five cent package displayed on open stands. 
Yet, the small package on the candy counter, when de- 
signed to make it stand out from competitive packages, 
can and will deliver a constant dynamic message. The 
Wrigley Company has conducted some interesting research 
in connection with this matter of open-counter display of 
its five cent packages of chewing gum. Out of this re- 
search has come a theory on display which is paying extra 
dividends to dealers. Very little nationally-advertised 
candy is backed by the size and extent of the Wrigley 
advertising program, of course, yet it is conceivable that 
the same principles of display, coupled with outstanding 
wrapper designs on five cent candy bars and packages, 
would result in equally pleasing turn-over and extra sales. 

What is needed for five cent candy goods is more variety 
in the kind of packaging materials used, so that such candy 
receives that much-needed originality and distinctiveness. 
An almost limitless variety of foil, special paper and 
printed or unprinted transparent cellulose are available 
so that there is no real reason for the almost uniform 
monotony now existing in five cent bar goods. The range 
of designs is limited only by artistic ingenuity. 

Unlike other forms of packaging, the candy package 
may not be changed too often. People remember by taste 
and by sight much better than they do in other ways, and 
as a consequence, the candy manufacturer must approach 
the business of merchandising of a new piece of goods 
with the utmost care. It is a job requiring scientific pre- 
cision, for once a piece has found favor with the public, 
radical changes in its wrap may easily be detrimental to 
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CANDY PACKAGING CLINIC 


CONDUCTED BY CANDY PACKAGING BOARD OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Clinic Meetings of the Packaging Board are held Quarterly at M. C. Chicago Offices on 15th of the following months: January, April, July, October 





Christmas Assortment 

5 lb.—$2 

CODE 11138— Description: Cello- 
phane-wrapped round cardboard con- 
tainer, 344 in. high and 10 in. in diam- 
eter. Telescope cover with poinsettia 
design on top, bisected by a red rib- 
bon tied in a bow at center. Side walls 
of the box are in red as is the rolled 
edge of the cover. Assortment listed 
on bottom of box. 

Design: Stock Christmas design of 
red poinsettias with silver centers. 

Colors: Red predominant and silver 
against white background. 

Appearance on Opening: The pack- 
age opens upon a beautiful assortment. 
The colors of the bonbons are a bit 
deep from the consumer’s standpoint. 
As a popular price package the pieces 
of candy are not too large, for the 
trend at present is toward smaller 
pieces. Apparently the texture of the 
creams could be improved as they do 
not appear smooth enough, although it 
is apparent that care has been shown 
in the selection of flavor. The mint 
marshmallow is up to standard. Milk 
chocolates are beautiful. 

Sales Appeal: Good, though not out- 
standing. 

Display Value: 
merchandise. 

Remarks: Definitely the package has 
retail atmosphere. 


Gift Assortment 
3 Ib.—$1.50 
CODE 11238—Description: Tin box 


(round) wrapped in tissue paper and 
sealed with a label on which are listed 
the candies making up the assortment. 
Box is lithographed in brown, with 
floral panel in center in three colors, 
enclosed in red-line frame with three 
red lines shooting out to the edge of 
the cover from the four sides of the 
frame. 

Design: Pictorial box. Apparently 
this box is designed for gift use entire- 
ly and therefore the manufacturer’s 
name is greatly subdued, being placed 
on the vertical edge of the cover. For 
a gift package this design idea has 
merit, but it could be improved as there 
is nothing to distinguish it from other 
similar boxes used by other manufac- 
turers. 

Box Findings: Tissue paper padding, 
glassine liner, brown glassine cups. 

Appearance of Pack: Poor dipping 
and the bonbons are only fair. The 
pack does not look like this manufac- 
turer’s usual quality. The price at 
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which these goods are sold seems to be 
satisfactory; in other words, the goods 
seem to conform to the price. This 
pack indicates an “up-stream” trend in 
that the general tendency today is to- 
ward smaller pieces, whereas the pieces 
in this box are very large. Coating 
seems to be up to this firm’s standard 
for this type of goods. 

Sales Appeal: The package itself has 
a certain modest sales appeal, but the 
pack itself leaves much to be desired. 

Display Value: Fair, but not un- 
usual. 

Remarks: This manufacturer should 
study some of the assortments and 





Selected as Excellent 


packages similar to this one being put 
out by smaller manufacturers. There 
is a better value on the market for $1, 
and it is apparent that this manufac- 
turer wants to put his merchandise in 
the lower price range. 


Assorted Chocolates 


Selected as Excellent 


1 Ib.—$1.50 

CODE 11338—Description: Hinge-top 
telescope box, printed in three colors. 
Around a center panel carrying the 
manufacturer’s name and the name of 
the assortment are a series of pen-and- 
ink sketches of dramatic incidents from 
the American scene. Cutting through 
these scenes are lines of red lettering 
which further identify the various 
scenes. This same idea is carried 
through on the interior of the box top 
and on the bottom of the box. 

Box Findings: Blue flint inner liner 


with a line of modern lettering in white 
along the edge of each flap. Stock 
embossed padding. Each piece of candy 
is in a brown glassine liner the bottom 
of which carries a sketch of one of the 
figures shown on the box top. There 
are 40 different figures. Six groups of 
chocolates in double-layer cardboard 
trays make up the assortment. Layers 
separated by brown layerboard. Four 
pieces foil wrapped. 

Appearance of Pack: Pieces are what 
experienced candy men recognize to be 
the proper size, for they are large 
enough so that all the candy art can 
be embodied in them, yet not so large 
as to be more than a dainty tid-bit for 
the eater. Dipping is excellent. A 
great deal of care and thought have 
been given to the assortment, both as 
to the pieces themselves as well as to 
their arrangement. There is no “tricky” 
candy in the assortment; the assort- 
ment has a certain definite simplicity 
and dignity. 

Sales Appeal: Unusually high. The 
box itself is intriguing, and the goods 
as well as their arrangement have ap- 
petite and eye appeal. 

Display Value: Very good. It does 
not take much imagination to visualize 
the setting for a window display fea- 
turing this assortment or a store dis- 
play. 

Remarks: It is manifest that this as- 
sortment follows along the lines of one 
of the better known nationally adver- 
tised wholesale boxes. The idea and 
design of the box are excellent but the 
whole thing could be made a little 
gayer by use of more color. The black 
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pen-and-ink sketches tend to become 
monotone, which even the red letter- 
ing does not break. A suggestion for 
improvement of this design might be 
to show a few less scenes, carry them 
out in slightly larger size and more 
finished drawing, and introduce color 
into them. The present design is too 
minute to catch the attention of the 
casual purchaser. In general, the entire 
assortment is excellently gotten up. 


Hot Chocolate Counter 
Display 
CODE 11438— Description: Singic 


die-cut cardboard counter display box 
containing 48 individual envelopes of 
hot-chocolate ingredients. 

Display Box: Design and Color: This 
display box is folded in such a way that 
it can be knocked down for shipping 
and upon arrival may be quickly set up 
on the counter to display the hot choc- 
olate. Or the chocolate can be shipped 
in this container. Colors used in dis- 
play case are red and brown. Design 
and lettering are adequate to carry the 
sales message and suggestion. 

Hot Chocolate Envelope: Glassine. 
opaque white. The design is in brown 
and is rather jumbled up. There are 
too many lines and they tend to be 
confusing, although this is not regarded 
as serious inasmuch as few customers 
will stop to read the lettering on the 
envelope as it stands in the display 
stand. Yet this very fact is anether 
argument for making the envelope de- 
sign very simple. 

Remarks: There is a great deal of 
interest manifested in this type of hot 
chocolate at present,’arjd undoubtedly 
there will be more by other concerns. 
The contents of the envelopes in this 
assortment are too generous and will 
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very liberally make more than one cup 
of hot chocolate by actual test. Flavor 
is very good; in other words it has that 
“chocolate-y” flavor so much sought 
after by the manufacturers who pro- 
duce this type of beverage. 

Suggestion: A slightly larger propor- 
tion of milk might be used, for it is 
still too thin when melted down with 
hot water. When prepared with milk 
it makes a delicious hot drink. 


Fruits and Nuts 
1 lb.—69c 
CODE 11538—Description: Square 


box, telescope type, with extensio1 
edges top and bottom, wrapped in cel 


Above—Round Metal 
Boxes, Used for Sea- 
sonal Assortments, 
Offer a Solution for 
Packaging of Mixed 
Candies Designed for 


Short-Season Sale 


Left— This 


Merchandiser for 


Counter 


Mints Includes Re- 
Packaging of the 
Mints Themselves as 
Well as Re-Design of 
the Set-Up Carton 





lophane, with gold price label in lower 
right-hand corner. Top of box cover 
embossed in gold. The cover has a 
center panel in four colors illustrating 
fruit and two embossed gold diagonal 
strips imitating ribbon. Assortment is 
listed in gold print on the bottom of 
the box. 

Design: The design carries out the 
idea of the candy contained in the as- 
sortment. It has a rather pleasing 
effect although commonplace. 

Appearance Of Pack: The box is 
lined with special glassine especially 
designed for this firm. On opening 
the box one sees an assortment of 
evenly finished chocolate in brown 
glassine cups. The color of these choc- 
olates is very good and while they are, 
in all probability, machine-dipped, they 
nevertheless have a very fine appear- 
ance. The assortment looks like a dol 
lar value. The makers have not been 
sparing as to the amount of chocolate 
used, in fact they are unusually liberal 
on all pieces. : 

Sales Appeal: \ ery good, because ot 
the price. They could easily be sold 
for $1 per lb. 

Display Value: Not unusual, though 
adequate, 

Remarks: Not an unusual assortment 
or package, but nevertheless good 
enough to rank above the average of 
those examined at this session of the 
Clinic. 


Gift Assortment 


242 lb.—$l 

CODE 11638— Description: Round 
metal box of stock design. The illus- 
tration consists of yellow and white 
chrysanthemums against a maroon 
background. Below the flowers 1s an 
orange strip containing the manufactur- 
er’s name in reverse white. The side 
walls of the box are also solid maroon 
with an orange scroll line running all 
around. 

Box Findings: Package insert 3% in 
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x 4 in., containing manufacturer's guar- 
antee of freshness and quality. Em- 
bossed padding. Double layer of cor- 
rugated liner all around the inside of 
the box to prevent breakage. Individual 
pieces in white glassine cups. Between 
layers white layerboard, tissue shock 
absorber and glassine liner. Bottom 
layer has diagonal white cardboard di- 
viders. 

Appearance of Pack: In a circle of 
chocolates, caramels and nougats are 
nestled another circle of vari-colored 
bonbons in the center of which, in turn, 
are three nut-topped chocolates and 
three foil wrapped pieces. The bottom 
layer consists entirely of cupped choco- 
lates and wrapped caramels resting 
right on the tin bottom. The bonbons 
have a good gloss and fine coloring. 
The pieces, of course, are large, as is 
to be expected in a package of this 
price. The bonbon decorations should 
be improved as those examined had a 
soiled appearance. A large percentage 
of the chocolates look as though they 
had not been properly used, technically 
speaking. 

Sales Appeal: The box itself is not 
unusual, but the variety of the top layer 
will give to this assortment an appeal 
which makes it ideal for gift purposes. 

Display Value: The cover design is 
chosen for seasonal appeal, to coincide 
with the ’mum season. This gives it 
certain value for fall display. 

Remarks: This box is of a size to 
hold a three-pound assortment. The 
candy manufacturer has cut down the 
weight of the assortment by use of 
liners, padding, corrugated protector, 
etc. The corrugated protector should 
be used more skillfully, as it gives an 
unfinished appearance to an otherwise 
attractive assortment. With all the 
other protection, it was a bit surpris- 
ing to find the lower layer of candy 
resting on the tin bottom quite unpro- 
tected. 
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Candied Fruits 


2 lb.—$3 
CODE 11738— Description: Cello- 


phane-wrapped, gold foil covered box 
with extension edge at bottom. Cello- 
phane is amber colored. Contains two 
pounds of assorted candied fruit, some 
wrapped in wine-red foil, others placed 
in orange-colored glassine cups. 


Appearance of Pack: Fruit is ar- 
ranged so that the foil wrapped pieces 
form a poinsettia design in the center. 
Very beautiful and particularly appro- 
priate for the Christmas season. This 
is one of the finest packs of candied 
fruit examined by the Clinic, although 
we feel that the individual pieces are 
too heavily sugared. The fruit has a 
good flavor, better in fact than the ma- 
jority of this type confection. 


Sales Appeal: Excellent for winter 
gift purposes and especially for Christ- 
mas. The manufacturer ships to all 
parts of the country. 


Display Value: Color used on the 
box gives this assortment definite dis- 
play value, although in goods of this 
type the uncovered pieces themselves 
are their own best display, particularly 
when tastily shown in w:ndow or coun- 
ter setups. 


Remarks: The manufacturer must 
seek the advice of his cellophane source 
to overcome the problems arising out 
of a too-tight wrapping of the boxes. 
The box examined has apparently been 
exposed to heat and the cellophane had 
contracted to a point where it wrinkled 
the foil box covering, which, in turn, 
ruined the appeal of the cover design. 
The latter, for its part, must be re- 
done so as to convey what is in the 
box. Also, better colors must be used 
to bring the design out in sharper con- 
trast. At present the design contains 
nothing to lift it out of the very ordi- 





nary. The assortment would look better 
in white cups. The price of this mer- 
chandise seems out of line. 


Assorted Chocolates 
CODE 11838 — Description: Flashy 


looking gold oblong telescope box, with 
blue trim around upper edge. The 
cover is covered with embossed gold 
foil. The only design or lettering on 
it is the candy manufacturer's name 
and city in small script type at the 
upper left corner. 

Box Findings: Tissue padding, wax 
paper liner, white glassine cups, card- 
board layerboard, tissue padding be- 
tween layerboard and lower layer; also, 
another wax paper liner. The bottom 
laver is divided by two diagonal di- 
viders. 

Appearance of Pack: The appearance 
of the pack could be improved by use 
of lace flies and dark colored cups. The 
whole appearance of the assortment 
and accessories is that it is designed 
to meet a certain price. 

Sales Appeal: Mediocre. 

Display Value: Indifferent. 

Remarks: This seems to be very in- 
definitely a competitive assortment. 
While the candy is palatable and ap- 
parently all that the guarantee insert 
claims for it, there is nothing about this 
box to lift it out of rank of the medi- 
ocre. The Clinic’s artist member ad- 
vises “seeing a doctor.” The assort- 
ment would be a good value at $1 for 
two pounds. 


Butter Fudge Bar 
2% oz.—5c 


CODE 11938— Description: Butter 
fudge and nut center bar wrapped in 
wax paper and silver foil, on which the 





While This Crushed Nut Candy Does Not Incorporate Special or Outstanding Packaging, It Is Nevertheless Interesting from the Stand- 
point of Interesting Shapes and Unusually Good Color Effects Achieved for the Individual Pieces 
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™ Riogels 
KRTON LINER 


Follow the lead of other wise candy manu- 
facturers and get top production efficiency 
from your automatic cartoning machines 
with a Riegel box liner. It is not just an ordi- 
nary waxed sulphite, but one that has been 
expressly designed and produced for 
candy makers. It has high strength so 
that it will not tear when feeding into 
the box or in folding. At the same time, 
it has the proper rigidity to hold its shape 
and insure exactly the correct number 
of pieces in every box. Its clean white 
color is bound to please the eye — and 
the price is right, of course. Send for 
a trial roll and make your own tests. 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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lettering and illustrations are in two 
shades of blue. The name of the bar 
is in heavy block lettering in light blue 
edged with a darker shade of blue. 
Above the name is the name of the 
manufacturer in script lettering, in 
which the center of the lettering is in 
dark blue and the edge in light blue. 
The illustration on each side shows a 
Dutch scene, which ties-in with the 
name of the bar. The price is in dark 
blue in a dark blue oval. 

Remarks: The design of this wrap- 
per is not bad, but at that is just an- 
other bar design, nothing outstanding. 
The designer had so much space to fill 
and filled it as well as possible. The 
design itself follows through on the 
name chosen for this bar. 


Chocolate Assortment 


Selected as Excellent 


1 lb.—$1 

CODE 111038—Description: Cello- 
phane-wrapped telescope extension- 
edge box covered with embossed gold 
foil. Red and black colors used in coat 
of arms at top and the panel below. A 
fleur-de-lis design is embossed on the 
gold box covering. A small gold price 
label is pasted on the outside of the 
cellophane wrapper. Printed in gold 
on the bottom of the box is a descrip- 
tion of the assortment. 

Box Findings: Silk-screen cellophane 
liner embossed with manufacturer's 





name; glassine cups; three gold-edged 
dividers shaped into oblongs. 

Appearance of Pack: The three gold- 
edged dividers are shaped to divide the 
top layer into three distinctive com- 
partments, each containing eight pieces. 
The two outside compartments have 
six uncovered chocolates, one _foil- 
wrapped piece and two panned Jordan 
almonds in one cup. The center com- 
partment has six uncovered chocolates 
and two foil wrapped pieces in opposite 
diagonal corners. Chocolate coating is 
of superior quality and the dipping is 
high class. 

Sales Appeals: This box should have 
a steady sales appeal throughout the 
greater part of the year. The box 
gives a definite air of “class” and the 
merchandise inside follows through on 
that idea. 

Display Value: There is nothing 
about the box or the pack to give it 
unusual display value, but on the other 
hand, both box and pack are such as 
to lend themselves to a variety of dis- 
plays, either alone or in combination 
with other boxes or containers. 

Remarks: This is a good dollar value. 
The coat of arms design on the upper 
portion of the cover is well done, but 
the use of the second panel below 
tends to cheapen the entire appearance 
of the box. The lettering in this panel 
ought to be left open, without the 
scroll frame. It would look better, 
richer, “classier.” Withal, it is an ex- 
cellent box for a dollar pack. 


One Pound Assortment 
1 lb.—No Price 


CODE 111238—Description: White 
square box covered with a grained 
paper. The design is simple, consisting 
of heavy black lettering in the center 
superimposed upon a delicate red script 
“S” which ends in a narrow red strip 
running across the bottom. The man- 
ufacturer’s address is lettered on this 
red strip in reverse white. 

Criticism (Design Only): The deli- 
cate red “S” running from the top to the 
bottom of the box at the center is very 
good, but this feeling of delicacy is not 
carried through in the remainder of 
the lettering. Use of four different 
styles of lettering tends to confuse, and 
does not carry out the idea of elegance 
which was intended. Keep the design 
idea now being used on this box, but 
chose one kind of lettering throughout 
for all the “copy.” Preferably, take the 
graceful red “S"” as the model for the 
other lettering. 


Coated Fruits, Nuts, Creams 


1 lb.—$1 

CODE 111338 — Description: Cello- 
phane-wrapped lithographed box with 
top and bottom extension edges and 
covered with a combination of smooth 
and grained paper, in two shades of 
blue. The bottom center panel shows 
assorted fruits in five colors. The man- 
ufacturer’s name is in shaded blue let- 














to offer you outstanding values. 
coupon for samples and prices. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
625 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: 


Egg Cartons. 








We will make up special cover designs to C 


your order or you have a choice of several 
attractive stock designs. As the leading 
manufacturer of egg cartons, we are able 
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Genuine EGG CARTONS 
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secure a better price. 





Give your candy eggs the benefit of a package that will 
definitely increase sales and enable you and the dealer to 


Pack your candy eggs in Self-Locking genuine egg cartons 
and give your product a background of character and qual- 
ity. Instead of being hidden in the dealer’s case and sold 
in bulk at a low price—you place your merchandise right 
out on the counter for all to see and buy. 
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ters, the name of the assortment is in 
openwork script in red, the words 
“chocolate-covered” in solid letters in 
silver—all against a light blue back- 
ground. 

Box Findings: Silk-screen cellophane 
liner printed with manufacturer’s name; 
two dividers with silver edges, one 
through the center of the pack and one 
curving through the upper compart- 
ment made by the center strip; brown 
glassine cups; the upper layer is in its 
own cardboard tray, which is separated 
from the lower layer by another wax 
liner. The lower layer is divided by 
two strips running diagonally through 
the pack. Two foil-wrapped pieces in 
each layer. 

Appearance of Pack: Chocolates have 
good color and the use of the two strips 
in the upper layer gives a novel ap- 
pearance. Use of the tray undoubtedly 
adds to the cost of the package, but 
seems more satisfactory for this type of 
package than a simple layerboard. In- 
dividual pieces are not too large, and 
their centers are of a quality one can 
expect in a package of this type. Use 
of the two foil-wrapped pieces in each 
layer adds highlights to the pack. 

Sales Appeal: Good, although the use 
of the lithographed illustration of as- 
sorted fruits and nuts is becoming a 
little old-fashioned. 

Display Value: Not unusual, but ade- 
quate. 

Remarks: With the variety of color 
used on the box, the design night 
easily have gone “out of bounds.” 
However, a nice harmonious effect has 
been maintained. The design is in good 
taste, though the handling is common- 
place. It is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect the unusual in a box for a pack 
which retails for only one dollar. 


Mint Counter Display 


CODE 111438—Description: Die-cut 
cardboard display box for mints, which 
may be knocked down for shipping, but 
can easily be set up on arrival, The 
contents are usually shipped right in 
the display box. The individual packets 
contain three rolls of 10 mints, each 
roll individually cellophane wrapped. 
The three rolls are assembled into a 
packet resembling a tiny book, the back 
of which is a cardboard strip made to 
fit around three sides of the three rolls. 
Around the whole of this assembly is 
another cellophane wrapper. Twelve of 
these little packets are contained in 
each display box. 

Criticism: The ideas embodied in this 
assortment are excellent, but the ex- 
ecution of the lettering and design on 
the display carton leave something to 
be desired. The design on the carton 
is somewhat jumbled up as a result of 
using three types of lettering. The 
combination of three colors is good. 
As a sales aid, however, this present 
design probably fills the bill. Should 
this merchandiser ever be re-designed, 
the designer should strive to bring out 
his design idea to a much finer degree. 
The present display box gives the im- 
pression that all the time was spent in 
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working out a clever box, and very 
little on the lettering or display work 
on the box itself. 


Toffee 
1% oz.—5c 


CODE 111538—Description: Die-cut 
folding box in yellow and red, with a 
circular opening through which runs a 
black arrow. The individually-wrapped 
pieces show through this circular open- 
ing. Pieces are wrapped in varicolored 
wax paper. Printing on the back side 
of the box is entirely in black, while 
the front side shows reverse white as 
well as black. 

Remarks: This is a good container 
with definite sales appeal in that it per- 
mits the contents to self itself to some 
extent by showing through the die-cut 
opening. Individual pieces attractively 
wrapped, although these might be 
wrapped to better effect in colors con- 
trasting to the colors of the box itself. 
This is one of the better domestic 
toffees. 


Crushed Nut Candy 

Various Weights—5c and 10c 

CODE 111638—Description of Mer- 
chandise: A number of pieces made to 
resemble various well-known foods, 
such as vegetables, meats, sandwiches, 
etc. 

Remarks: Purely from the standpoint 
of the shapes and imitations of foods 
used, the Clinic believes this candy has 
a definite but limited appeal, as for 
holidays, novelty goods, etc. There is 
no particular packaging problem in- 
volved. Each piece is  cellophane- 
wrapped for protection. While the 
name of the candy is printed on each 
wrapper, this is for identification only. 
Candy of this type must sell itself, 
hence the wrappers must be simply 
transparent material which permits the 
buyer to be attracted by the intriguing 
designs, colors and shapes of the candy 
pieces themselves, without much illus- 
tration or selling “copy.” 


Filled Hard Candy 

1 lb.—29c 

CODE 112038 — Description: Flat 
window package containing cellophane 
bag of candy. The red and blue die- 
cut folding box is wrapped in cello- 
phane. Lettering is in reverse white 
on the box proper, and the printing on 
the cellophane bag is in white, shaded 
blue and white, and blue. The well- 
known industry slogan is printed in 
white, blue and red in the lower left- 
hand corner. 

Design: A little somber, due to the 
use of the red and blue combination on 
the box proper. This is offset some- 
what by the cellophane, but the impres- 
sion remains that this box would look 
better in a combination of light pastel 
shades to match the colors in the 
candy. 

Appearance of Pack: Candy has a 
good luster, good shapes and compares 
favorably in every respect with the best 
quality goods in this price range. 


Sales Appeal: It is a fact that the big 
market for hard candies is in bulk 
sales and that most buyers (wholesale) 
can probably get a better price on this 
type of goods than is indicated by the 
retail price on this box. Yet this man- 
ufacturer is definitely quality-conscious 
and as such is using this package to 
attract the quality-minded trade in hard 
candy. 

Display Value: This package has 
better display value than can be 
achieved for bulk hard candy. 

Remarks: There are too many trade- 
marks on the package. The manufac- 
turer’s name appears four times on the 
top side of the box—three times on the 
inside cellophane bag and once on the 
box itself. In addition to the above 
suggestion relating to colors on the 
box, it might be suggested that the 
manufacturer have his designer try to 
eliminate at least one of the trade- 
marks, either on the box or on the 
inside bag. 


Candy Sticks 

8 oz.—25c 

CODE 112138—Description: Twenty 
candy sticks, individually cellophane- 
wrapped, in a boat which is covered 
with a cellophane wrapper printed with 
a lace edge in white and blue-and- 
white lettering and illustrations. Diag- 
onally across the upper left and lower 
right corners runs a blue strip with 
white lettering, to resemble ribbons. 

Design: The lace edge softens the 
sharp edges of the box and offsets the 
ragged edge presented by the candy 
sticks at the top and bottom of the 
package. The sticks are of uniform 
length, but because of their individual 
wrapping do not line up exactly at the 
top and bottom. The printed lace edge 
subdues this ragged appearance effec- 
tively. 

Appearance of Pack: This is a novel 
method of packing stick candy and 
presents a satisfactory display of the 
merchandise, although the Clinic feels 
that candy sticks still present a finer 
appearance in a glass jar. 

Sales Appeal: Very good, even though 
the price of the goods seems a little 
high. 

Display Value: Very good, particu- 
larly since the candy is packed to give 
contrast between the various color 
groups of the sticks. 

Remarks: In spite of the price of this 
package there should be a good market 
for stick candy put up in this manner. 
The package will also probably stand 
up better in shipping, since it is strong 
enough to resist knocks and jars. In 
itself the package does not present the 
shipping problem involved in the use 
of glass jars, and this _manufacturer 
apparently was looking for a solution 
to the shipping problem in choosing a 
boat style, cellophane-wrapped card- 
board container, There’s no question 
but that there will be a saving in the 
package itself even though the per- 
centage of candy breakage may be a 
little higher. 
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ROWNTREE & CO.., LTD.. 
GET MAJOR PACKAGING AWARD 


ACKAGE designs of Rowntree & Co., Ltd., one of 

Englands’ “Big Five” chocolate goods manufacturers, 
received the major award this year in the second annual 
British packaging competition sponsored by Shelf Appeal, 
English packaging and merchandising journal. The award 
was made for the excellence of the packages entered in 
this year’s contest as well as for the excellent packaging 
record the company has made over the past four or five 
years. The accompanying illustration shows the packages 
which the company entered this year. They were designed 
by J. Walter Thompson, Ltd. 

In discussing the major award won by this outstanding 
British confectionery manufacturer, Shelf Appeal says: 

“In 1933 Rowntree’s had just made packaging history 
with their Black Magic chocolates. Selling at 2s 10d. 
(about 70c) per pound, packed in an inexpensive board. 
box, printed in heavy black with white lettering, Black 
Magic was received by the Trade with an open incredulity 
which has since deepened to a healthy respect as the prod- 
uct has started an important merchandising trend, which 
most of the chocolate Big Five have followed. 

“From 1933, Rowntree’s and the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Ltd., their advertising agency and package designers, 
have continued to keep their lines a jump ahead of com- 
petitors so far as packaging and display are concerned, 
have achieved a point-of-sale policy which the judges felt 
they could not, this year, overlook. 

“The allotting of the major gold award to Rowntree’s 
is due as much to Rowntree’s packaging and merchandis- 





These Are the Packages Submitted in the Annual British Pack- 
aging Competiiion by Rountree & Co., Ltd., and Upon Which This 
Company was Given the Major Award 
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ing achievements over the past five years as to the new 
products entered for this year’s contest. Last year, the 
firm won the silver award for their Aero bar wrapper and 
an award of merit for their Dairy Box. This year, three 
out of the four Rowntree products entered won awards 
of merit in different classes. And behind all of this is a 
record of packaging and display production geared to an 
industry whose products are low-priced repeat lines, whose 
atmosphere is keenly competitive, and whose keynote is the 
continuous production of new line after new line, impulse 
purchase after impulse purchase, of which packaging and 
display are very important. 

“Particularly outstanding are the best stil!-life illustra- 
tions currently used in this country (England) and an 
imaginative and forceful use of lettering and of one-color 
printing approached by few individual competing lines, 
most of the more recent of which tend to follow this com- 
pany’s technique, though far less successfully. Worthy of 
special notice and appreciation, too, are the pieces of dis- 
play material, such-as those for Dairy Box, the Caramel 
Assortment, and Black Magic. Besides an excellence of 
graphic design, complementing that of the package units 
they are designed to sell, the construction of these displays 
is always ingenious, and, even more important, always 
simple.” 





PACKAGE DESIGN— 


(Continued from page 45) 


its sales over a considerable period until the public has 
been educated to the new wrap. 


Too Many Words 
Spoil the Wrap 


Whatever the design and colors selected, the package 
ought to suggest so far as possible the contents; typog- 
raphy should be clear and readable; and, if it is a bar with 


a special name, a description of the goods should be printed: 


somewhere on the wrap. A word of warning here, how- 
ever. Don’t try to get too much “copy” on the wrap. 
Many a good looking wrap has been ruined because of the 
candy manufacturer’s endeavor to tell on it the complete 
story about this particular bar and the factory in which 
it was made. Another hint—choose pleasing names for 
your bars and five cent package assortments. We are 
thinking just at the moment of a wrapper for gum. This 
wrapper is in dark, blood-red wax paper and blazoned 
across it in smoke-black, smoke-thick letters are words 
referring to war. Why a confectionery manufacturer 
should feel that such a wrapper and such a name would 
draw trade for his confection from youngsters and from 
oldsters who are a little war-weary, is difficult to under- 
stand. We have never seen comparative figures on sales 
of this gum in relation to sales of gum with brighter wrap- 
pers and more pleasant names, but it would be our guess 
that this particular gum does not rate one-two-three in 
sales with gum of comparative quality, having a more ap- 
pealing name and wrapper. 

The ideal five cent wrapper should appeal to prospec- 
tive customers and its design would guarantee that it will 
hold its own, at least, regardless of how crowded the 
counter or stand upon which it is displayed. The deter- 
mination of the composition, size and shape of the goods 
is the job for a merchandising expert and the superin- 
tendent, but the determination of the proper package is 
a job for an experienced package designer. The sooner the 
candy industry as a whole realizes this, the sooner it will 
achieve the front rank in packaging which its goods and 
the market for that goods demands. 
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SAME ITEM, DIFFERENT NAME 
TELLS INTERESTING STORY 


ECENTLY the New England Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., redesigned the cartons, counter 
displays, and individual wrappers for their line of Chase 
and Canada mints. The individual rolls of mints are now 
cellophane-wrapped. 
There is an interesting story in connection with this 
manufacturer’s sales of the same mints under two different 
names. Chase & Company, of Boston, were the original 





Re-Designed Individual Packages and Counter Display Set-Ups 


Recently Created for Chase Mints. Individual Rolls and Groups 
of Rolls Are Now Cellophane-Wrapped 


block mint lozenge makers. As long ago as 1847 this com- 
pany made lozenges, cutting them out by hand, like 
cookies, but demand forced the company to seek or devise 
some quicker method of making these lozenges. 

Later on, Forbes, Hayward and Company, also of Bos- 
ton, started to make similar mint lozenges, selling them 
under the name of “Canada Mints.” Distribution of 
Chase’s mints went beyond New England, while Forbes, 
Hayward concentrated their sales of Canada mints in New 
England. 

After the merger of Chase & Company, Forbes, Hay- 
ward Company and Wright and Moody, making what 
today is known as the New England Confectionery Com- 
pany, it was found that Chase mints had a market where 
they were so firmly intrenched that it was profitable to 
retain their identity. Canada mints also had their market, 
however, where they, too, had made a place for themselves. 
To change the name of either seemed unwise. There is no 
difference between the two mints, but those buyers who 
know them as “Chase” mints, prefer them to all others. 
Likewise, those who know them as “Canada” mints will 
accept no substitute. The reputation of both insures their 
demand, and their demand makes it necessary to continue 
the identity by which both markets have come to know 
these mints. 





The Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute will 
hold its annual meeting at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., November 16. Questions to be discussed 
include patent problems and liability clauses; the Wage 
and Hours Act, and selling expenses and overhead charges. 
The annual dianer of the Institute will be held at 7 p. m. 
of the same day. 
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other—perfect uniformity of size and 
smoothness—square cut ends, free from 
burrs. 


SUPERIOR CANDY STICKS are made from 
the highest quality white birch, turned by 
master craftsmen in our own factories. Their 
amazing uniformity makes them ideal for 
use on your high-speed automatic pop ma- 
chines. 


WRITE NOW for a generous batch of 
samples—in any size! 


Superior Dowet Co. 


436 WASHINGTON STREET 


: 
| E othe ONE the exact duplicate of the 
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YET MORE THAN 5000 FROM MAINE TO 
CALIFORNIA SOLVE IT THE squire WAY 


XN 
Q 
< Each year it's the same story. It happens in every 


a well regulated business. “What shall we give our 
customers this Christmas?" Then, one passes the 
buck to the other and finally the job lands smack 
in the lap of the sales manager. It never fails. 
Now more than 5,000 of these fellows who make 
sweet music with a cash register have found an easy 
way to solve the annual struggle. They give their 
customers subscriptions to ESQUIRE. And here are 
five good reasons according to a consensus of their 
opinions: (1) The price is low... 3 annual Gift 
subscriptions $10; each additional one ordered at 
the same time $3. (2) It reminds your customer of 
you not once but 12 times a year. (3) It is 12 big, 
colorful packages of chuckling entertainment, each 
loaded with brilliant articles, interesting fiction, 
sparkling humor and authoritative fashions. (4) 
Women like it, too! (5) A handsome full color Gift 
Card with your name on it, sent with each sub- 
scription. 


Now Here’s What You Do! If you want to solve 
your Christmas Gift problem easily and quickly 
write today for full details about ESQUIRE'S Indus- 
trial Christmas Gift Plan. 


Address P. J. Lynch, Dept. 226E 
Laquure 319 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
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NEWS OF Wiens SUP PEN FNS b1D 


EQUIPMENT - MATERIALS - 


MARKET INFORMATION - ’ 


PERSONALS 





Firm Enjoined from Dealing 
In Felton Products 


In the California Superior Court at Los Angeles, the 
Hon. G. J. Knight has enjoined Albert Albek, Albert Al- 
bek, Inc., and other defendants from dealing in the line of 
products of the Felton Chemical Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N 
Y., for a period of approximately two years. 

The Felton company filed two suits against the above- 
named and other defendants, alleging that they were 
unlawfully withholding property and business records of 
the Felton company and had violated and unlawfully 








CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 








MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
3124 Canton Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





GENERAL BROKERAGE CoO. 
539 Tchoupitoulas Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Territory: Louisiana and Mississippi 





HART POSKA COMPANY 
1020 4th Avenue, South 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Territory: Washington, Oregon and Idaho 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
416 DELAWARE STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., lowa, W. Missouri 
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broken the contract theretofore existing between the 
Felton Chemical Co. and Albert Albek under which the 
latter had acted as agent. The court adjudged that the 
defendants were unlawfully withholding property and 
records of plaintiff, and ordered their return. The Court 
then issued the injunction, prohibiting all defendants from 
soliciting, selling to, or in any other manner dealing 
with the specified customers of plaintiff in California 
in the line of products theretofore sold by Albert Albek 
and Albert Albek, Inc., for the plaintiff, as agent. The 
Court also assessed damages and costs against the defend- 
ants in the amount of about $8,600. The Court also is- 
sued a permanent injunction against all the defendants 
from using, or divulging, any knowledge or information 
gained by virtue of the confidential relationship which 
had theretofore existed; also from imitating the litera- 
ture, advertising, or packaging of the plaintiff, or from 
representing in the trade the existence of any business 
relationship between the parties. It is understood that 
no appeal will be taken from any part of the Court’s 
decision. 





Sherwood Petroleum Co., Inc., and its subsidiaries, 
Sherwood Petroleum Co. of La.; Sherwood Refining Co.; 
Standard Aromatics, Inc., and Lacquers, Inc., are now 
located at Englewood, New Jersey. For the past 20 years 
the offices of the company were in the Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Schimmel and Co., Inc., is increasing its outlets through- 
out the country. Additional representatives have recently 
been appointed in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and New Orleans, 
to handle the firm’s line of perfume compounds, flavors, 
essential oils and aromatics. The Cleveland representa- 
tive is K. H. Driggs; the Cincinnati man is W. J. R. 
Alexander; and the Industrial Chemical and Processing 
Co. is handling Schimmel products in New Orleans. 
These new representatives will supplement the branches 
of the company already established in Chicago, Toronto 
and Los Angeles. 





Harry W. Smith, Jr., has been appointed director of 
pubilcity for the Industrial Gas Section, American Gas 
Association, according to an announcement recently re- 
ceived from Eugene D. Milener, secretary of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section of the association. 

Walter J. Kansteiner has been appointed Western bulk 
sales manager of Walter Baker & Co., Inc., with head- 
quarters at 589 E. Illinois St., Chicago, according to H. 
O. Frye, general sales manager of the company. Work- 
ing with Mr. Kansteiner out of Chicago are James M. 
Tanner, bulk line representative in the Chicago area; 
V. A. Philippi, who was previously connected with both 
Walter Baker and Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee; 
and J. Leonard Borhek. 





Reflecting the disappointment of cocoa traders over the 
contents of the long-awaited British Cocoa Commission 
report, the market declined steadily under liquidation and 
closed 14 to 16 points lower for the week ending Octo- 
ber 28. Many holders of cocoa had hopefully expected 
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LOOK AHEAD TO EASTER 


Protect your Chocolate Eggs, Rabbits, and Chicks against 
breakage or crushing. 


CONFEX ASSEMBLED BOX PARTITIONS 


Manufactured by 


W. J. Bradford Paper Company 


3742 South Ashland Ave. 


USE 


Chicago, Ill. 











that the Commission would recommend a world confer- 
ence of cocoa producers to restrict production or the 
fixing of minimum prices in West Africa. The report 
failed to provide any such recommendations and concluded 
with the suggestion that all Gold Coast cocoa farmers 
jain an association which would market the entire crop. 
The cocoa trade could see nothing of a bullish nature in 
such a recommendation and commenced to liquidate. 
Manufacturers bought on the scale down and shorts cov- 
ered, giving the market an orderly appearance at all times. 

Cables from Brazil estimated the 1938-39 crop at 
2,000,000 bags or from 10 to 15 per cent under the last 
crop. Early season estimates had placed the crop as much 
as 25 per cent under 1937-38. Licensed New York ware- 
house stocks declined 22,125 bags, bringing the total to 
943,231 bags compared with 1,326,852 bags a year ago. 





Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., is erecting a new build- 
ing in Los Angeles to house its West Coast headquar- 
ters. The building will be located at 4643 Hollywood 
boulevard, and the accompanying illustration shows Dr. 
Alexander Katz of the company turning the first shovel 


Dr. Alexander Katz Turning 
the First Shovel of Dirt Mark- 
ing the Beginning of Excava- 
tion for a New West Coast 
Headquarters for Florasynth 
Laboratories, Inc. 





of dirt marking the beginning of the excavation. The 
company’s business on the Coast has grown to such an 
extent that larger quarters are required. The new build- 
ing will provide four times more space than was avail- 
able in the company’s old location. 





Earl B. MacMillan has resigned as sales manager of the 
Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., to become manager 
of the box and specialty paper dept. of the Holyoke Card 
& Paper Co., Springfield, Mass. 





W. H. Corliss, associated with Dodge & Olcott Co., 
New York, since 1891 and manager of the company’s 
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Boston branch since 1899, has decided to retire. He and 
Mrs. Corliss will spend the next six months in Yuma, 
Arizona, where they will visit their son who is a doctor 
in that city. Frank J. McCarthy, who has assisted Mr. 
Corliss at the D. & O. Boston branch for a number of 
years, will succeed Mr. Corliss as manager. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has been associated with the company for many 
years, beginning as a boy helper and gradually working 
his way up to assistant manager. 





New Machine Reduces 
Conching Time 

Considerable interest has been evinced in the Industry 
over the announcement made by J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., 
New York, in last month’s issue of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER of a new chocolate conche which has 
many notable improvements. The outstanding feature 
claimed for this new machine is its ability to produce, in 
from 8 to 24 hours of conching, the same taste devel- 
opment as was formerly obtained in anywhere from 72 
hours upward. 

Three sections are combined in the new unit: First, a 
cocoa butter dispersion compartment in which chocolate 
is brought up to the desired viscosity; second, a thermo- 
statically heat-controlled aerating chamber containing 
interlocking, rotating discs; and third, a communicating 
conveyor which keeps the chocolate in circulation until 
the desired development is attained. 

Specific requirements of the chocolate expert are made 
possible because of the great flexibility in controls for 
temperature and aeration. It is also claimed for this 
conche that it produces any given grade of chocolate with 
great economy in cocoa butter. 





Liquid Sugar Firm 
To Build in Chicago 

Industrial Sugars Corp., a Delaware corporation, has 
been formed with capital of $750,000, by interests prom- 
inent in the sugar trade and investment circles, for the 
purpose of manufacturing liquid sugars in Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement made November 4 by D. V. 
Wadsworth, chairman of the board. The corporation has 
selected its site in Chicago and has engaged outstanding 
sugar engineers to erect equipment as well as to make 
the necessary additions and alterations. The plant is 
expected to be in production by the coming spring. 





C. G. Klugler of the Sterling Doll Co., New York, 
announces several new lines of outstanding novelty dolls 
for St. Valentine’s Day and Easter. Samples are available. 
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THE 


Perfect Christmas Gift 





If you are one of those persons who always has the 
very duce of a time finding the proper Christmas gift, 
here’s the answer you have been looking for. Give 
your friends and associates a year’s subscription to 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


This is your opportunity to make that gift both ‘‘dif- 
ferent’ and practical. And, what is more important, 
you can accomplish both purposes at very small cost. 


FOR YOUR ASSOCIATES 


Those working with you will appreciate your giving 
them an opportunity to stay abreast of developments 
through the eyes of trained observers and recognized 
confectionery authorities. 


FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Those working for you will find in THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER so much practical infor- 
mation that they will do a better job for you and 
their company and will improve in their work as 
they become better-informed on the production and 
processing methods described each month. 


FOR YOURSELF 


A gift for yourself? Certainly! Why not? If others 
do not think enough of you to see that you know 
what's going on in your Industry, then you have but 
one recourse: Give yourself the gift of a year's 
subscription. 


Quantity Prices Gladly Quoted 
Use the Coupon for Individual Orders. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUB. CO. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 


1 year, $3.00 () 2 years, $5.00 (1) Canadian, $3.00 (1 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


The following list of trade-marks, published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to registration, is reported to The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co., by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers and dealers in candies, confectionery and baking 
products who feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within thirty days 
after publication of the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


MOLAS O MINT LIFE SAVERS and wrap design, candy. 
Use claimed since April 4, 1936, Life Savers Corp., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

VICTOR BRAND, candied lemon peel, candied citron peel, 
candied orange peel, candied cherries, and candied diced fruit 
mixture. Use claimed since May, 1935, Causse Mfg. & Im- 
porting Co., New York, N. Y. 

CORNELIA, candy, shelled and unshelled nuts, potato chips, 
alimentary pastes, chocolate, cocoanut, cookies, bread, crackers, 
chocolate pudding, dessert powders. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 
1931, F. & M. Importing Co., Inc., doing business as Santa 
Monica Importing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

TEN CROWN and crown design, chewing gum. Use claimed 
since May 1, 1936, Ten Crown Gum Co., Inc., Naugatuck, 


onn. 

KERR’S SCOTCH WHIP, candy. Use claimed since Aug. 9, 
1937, Kerr’s Butter Scotch, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GOLD, representation of gold coin and radiating lines, for 
candy. Use-—Aug. 2, 1937, Schutter Candy Co., Chicago. 

ROLO, chocolate candy. Use—April 15, 1938, New England 
Confectionery Co.. Cambridge, Mass. 

CRISPANCRUNCH, buttered and candied popcorn. Use— 
June 20, 1938, American Popcorn Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 

HI-SPOT in circle, cookies, gingerbread, waffle mix, and 
chewing gum. Use—Jan. 24, 1938, Huyler’s, New York, N. Y. 

STIKSICLE, frozen confections. Use—June 3, 1938, Joe 
Lowe Corp., New York City. 

ARDENTS, candy coated chewing gum. Use—June 15, 
1938. Clark Bros. Chewing Gum Co., Pittsburgh. 

KITTY CLOVER and kitty face in clover, potato chips, fried 
popcorn, cheese-popcorn, chocolate powder, nut meats, etc. Use 
—Sept. 7, 1932, Kitty Clover Potato Chip Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

SIMPLE MAID, dry cocoa mix for making cocoa milk drink. 
Use—June 9, 1938, Beverages of America, Inc., Chicago. 

CURB GIRL, candy. Use—May 21, 1938, Monsalvatge & 
Drane, Miami, Fla. 

LA VOGUE, candy. Use—July, 1882, Huyler’s, New York, 


N. Y. 

FIL-A-BUSTER, candy. Use—Feb. 21, 1938, Paul F. Reich 
Co., Bloomington, and Chicago, Ill. 

ALBUSOY, powdered vegetable protein compound sold for 
use as a whipping or leavening agent in bakery and confection- 
ery products and the like. Use—5/7/38, Mesa Citrus Grow- 
ers, Mesa, Ariz. 

DIPSY DOODLE, candy. Use claimed since March 2, 1938, 
Paul F. Reich Co., Bloomington, and Chicago. 

GANG BUSTERS, candy. Use—Feb. 5, 1938, Sweet Candy 
Co., Salt Lake, Utah. 

TWIN MINT GUM and arrow design, chewing gum. Use 
—Jan. 8, 1938, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago. 

SPEAR MINT GUM and arrow, chewing gum. Use—Jan. 
8, 1938, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago. 

DOUBLE MINT GUM and arrow. Use—Jan. 8, 1938, Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago. 

GOLDEN BANTAM, candy. Use—March 9, 1938, Paul 
F. Reich Co., Bloomington and Chicago. 

FLOWER CHEST, candies. Use—March 15, 1937, Frances 
Sinagnan et Cie, Inc., doing business as Bagatelle, N. Y. 

CHERI-COLA-NIBS, candy and bon bons. Use claimed 
since Jan. 5, 1937. Benn Windt, New York, N. Y. 

MACY’S, almond extract, biscuits, brandied fruits, bread, 
cake, icings, cakes, cake mix, candy, chocolate syrup, cookies, 
crackers, cornmeal, cheese popcorn, pastry mix, marshmallow 
topping, cereal wafers, wheat flour, etc. Use claimed since 
1892 by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

CONQUEST and picture of ships, candy. Use claimed 
since May 25, 1938. Lotte Eichmann, doing business as Con- 
quest Products, New York, N. Y. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANELIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





DDIE WIRTHSAF- 
TER, of the firm 
bearing his name in 
Omaha, said: “I see the 
jury acquitted the girl who 
killed her employer, on the 
grounds of insanity.” “Yes, 
and quite right, too. Any- 
body who kills an employ- 
er these days is certainly 
crazy.” 


Milt Tappen, candy buy- 
er for the Johnson Biscuit 
Co., Sioux City, Ia., is not 
English, but he enjoys an 
English story. “So you de- 
ceived your husband?” said the judge gravely. ‘On the 
contrary, my lord, he deceived me. He said he was going 
out of town and he didn’t go.” 





I met Charles Douglas on the street a few days ago in 
Omaha, where he was paying his weekly visit to his Omaha 
branch. He was coughing and I, thinking I would extend 
a few words of sympathy, remarked, “You seem to be 
coughing frequently this morning, Charles, but one thing, 
you seem to be doing it with ease.” “Why shouldn’t I? 
I’ve been practicing all night,” was his reply. 


Bill Karnett of the Karnett Cigar Co., Omaha, was 
pheasant hunting away out west a few days ago and 
brought back this story. Cowboy: “My podner and I 
are taking a trip through the desert next week. He’s tak- 
ing along a gallon of whiskey for rattlesnake bites.” “What 
are you taking along?” queried the visitor. Cowboy: “Two 
rattlesnakes.” 


You know, October brings us a great day in the Candy 
Industry. You know what I mean, Sweetest day. I hope 
you all remembered it and did all you could to help it go 
over in a big way, as it should and would if everyone 
connected with the industry took it seriously. 


Down in the hill country of Missouri, the home of the 
Shepherd of the Hills, they have a language all their own. 
As they would say, if you were to pay them a visit, 
““Wee’uns is glad yo’uns all cum down.” Well, in the 
same lingo: ‘“‘Wee’uns” out here are glad the past few days 
have shown some inclination to cooler weather. I refer 
specifically to we candy folks. Can you imagine 97 de- 
grees in mid-October and then expect to sell candy? Be- 
lieve me, the jobbers and retailers out here have been about 
as blue a set of people as I have ever seen. Oh well, we 
will get weather some of these days and everything will 
be okay, excepting we will have to do something to get the 
consumer to eat what he would have had we enjoyed nor- 
mal conditions, and that is what we are all doing now. 
Have you any suggestions? 


T. R. Bible, Omaha, Nebr., who sold his jobbing busi- 
ness this Summer and has been on an extended trip, re- 
cently returned to Omaha, where he has again entered the 
candy jobbing field. T. R. will work in Nebraska with 
his new set-up, instead of Iowa, his old territory. 
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WRAPPING 


IDEAL mxcnines 


FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and _  unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 











tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 325 
to 350 pieces per minute. 
Investigation will prove 
these machines are adapted 
to your most exacting re- 
quirements. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U. S. A. 


AInoKa 
Washer 4 





! 
ENJOY SOME EVERY DAY / 















FOOTBALL 
IS HERE 


Footbal!-FC-4070—1 00- 
Hole Push Card. Takes 
$5.00. Pays 72 Candy 


Bars. 


Price, $0.90 per doz.; 
$6.18 per 100. 
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Chas. A. Brewer & Sons 


“The Largest Board and Card 
House in the World” 


6320-32 Harvard Ave. 
Chicago Se & A. 
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Candy Packaging” 
Will Appear Four Times A Year 
(February, May, August, November) 


Reprinted Supplement 


Write for Your Copies 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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BUYERS’ “CANDY ANDY” 
of 
CANDY PACKAGING 
Machinery, Materials, Supplies 


———— 


Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the 
market, and we will see that you are supplied with com- 
plete information about them, or that a salesman con- 


tacts you. 


“CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY 
Bag Making and Filling 
Cartoning 


Cartons, Shipping 


Egg 
(Specify Size and Type) 


Sealing Jars, Glass 
Sheet Cutters Lithography 
Staplers Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Tying Avenized 
Wrapping Coated 
Bar Dipping 
Box Foil 
Individual Glassine 
Open Boats (Group) Novelty 
Pop Parchment 
Shredded 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES Tissue 
Bags Transparent Cellulose 
Cellophane Waxed 
Glassine Wrapping 
Wax Paper Re-Use Containers 
Other (Specify Type) 
Terr, TRL Sales Aids 
Pi Givadts sii ncesat Display Containers 
Baskets Display Materials 


(Specify Type) 


Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 


Premiums 
Be a ey ae nea iste 
Bones : Salesmen's Cases 
Folding Sticks, Sucker 
Novelty Trimmings 
Metal Cellulose Tape 
Set-Up Cord 
Box Findings Labels 
Cups Ribbon 
Dividers Seals 
Doilies Miscellaneous Items 
Lace 
Liners 
Padding 
Cans 


() Send Information, Prices, Etc. 


C) Have Salesman Call 
Company 
Street 


City 





od tox Sint gh yee kat ides hee Cae ch chive swe wariadvacees 
Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 


the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
individual firm, by the owner. 
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SUPPLY FIELD NEWS 





New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc., announced the terms 
and conditions governing the renewal of its competition 
of last year for theses on the subject of ““New Uses for 
Cocoabeans or Products of Cocoabeans.” The contest 
is open to graduates or undergraduates in any school, col- 
lege or university in the U. S. or Canada. The first prize 
will be $1,000, and there will be five additional prizes 
of $100 each. Complete details and rules of the con- 
test may be obtained from the Exchange headquarters 
at 82 Beaver St., New York. 





Charles V. Sparhawk, Inc., Sparkill, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of essential oils, have opened a New York City 
office at 232 Water St. 





Over 70 new ways of using Brazil nuts in confectionery 
were outlined during a talk given by T. R. Schoonmaker, 
executive secretary of the Brazil Nut Advertising Funds, 
Inc., before 150 members of the Confectionery and Ice 
Cream Manufacturers Protective Association of New 
York at their regular monthly meeting at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, recently. 





A new all-purpose label adhesive is being marketed 
under the name of ‘“‘grip-tite label paste” by Paisley 
Products, Inc., Chicago and New York. It is claimed that 
the new paste will adhere to practically any surface, and 
has been placed on the market following exhaustive tests. 





D. T. Waddell, of the Waddell Co., Inc., Greenfield, 
Ohio, recently visited the editorial offices of THE MaNu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER in Chicago. He reports that 
his company has been making showcases for almost fifty 
years. He called particular attention to “‘flex-o” cases 
manufactured by his company. This case is made up in 
individual sections which can be used together to form one 
complete show case or the various sections of which may 
be used separately, as counter cases, etc. ‘The correct case 
for your candy will increase your sales,” says Mr. Waddell. 





HYDRAULIC FOOTLIFT TRUCK 


A new lift truck, called the hydraulic footlift, has been 
announced by the Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown, Mass. 

Lifting is accomplished by means of a foot pedal which 
is always in the “ready” position. There is no head or 
side room required. The power unit is the so-called 
interchangeable type which is removable for service. 

Arc-welded “4-bar” frame and turret-type head make 
the footlift truck sturdy and rugged. A dead-man release- 
control gives variable lowering speeds and provides shock- 
less lowering. Fragile loads may be thus carried with 
safety. Standard capacities are up to 8,000 lb. 





The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis., has published a 
manual on air conditioning which is second to none for 
comprehensiveness, practicality and simplicity. The factual 
material is set forth in such a way as to simplify the 
complex principles of air conditioning. The manual 
contains chapters on heat, comfort, heat gains, properties 
of air and the psychometric chart calculations for the con- 
ditioned air supply, refrigeration for air conditioning, water 
for air conditioning and reference tables. No attempt is 
made in the material to derive the various formulas and 
methods by strictly mathematical means, which fact makes 
the book highly valuable to the practical air conditioning 
man. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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M. GC. MAIL 
BXCHANGSE 


Necco’s Insurance 


“We note with interest your article entitled ‘Group Insurance 
Gives Protection to Confectionery Workers,’ in your issue for 
September, 1938. 

“It may interest you to know that we have had a non-con- 
tributory group life insurance policy in force continually since 
1920. This original policy was supplemented in 1932 by an 
additional contributory group policy. 

“This insurance has proved of immeasureable value to the 
families of those of our employees who have died since the policy 
became effective. Some measure of its value can be drawn from 
the fact that since 1920 beneficiaries of 103 employees have 
received a total of $114,700 in group insurance benefits. 

New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
(Signed) Wm. H. Vogler, Asst. Treasurer. 





* * #* 


Wants Mars Book 


“We noticed in your THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
for August, 1938, in the editorial section under the headline 
‘Invite John Q. Public Into Your Works,’ that Mars, Inc., Chi- 
cago, had published a book describing a trip through their works 
and this was presented in a manner quite understandable to the 
layman. 

“We are wondering if you could oblige us by obtaining one 
of these books from Mars, Inc., and letting us have it. Please let 
us know the cost and we will remit. 

“We thank you in anticipation of your being able to satisfy 
our wish,” 

W. Menz & Co., Ltd., Adelaide, Australia. 
(Signed) H. V. Menz, Director. 

(“A Trip Thru Mars” was sent to Mr. Menz with the com- 

pliments of Mars, Incorporated, Chicago.) 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 

of The Manufacturing Confectioner, published monthly at Chicago, 

Ill., for October 1, 1938, 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Before me. a notary pub 
tic in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Earl R, Allured, who, baving been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the publisher of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, and that the following is, to the best of her know!l- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1: That 
the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 

Name of publisher—Mrs. 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Earl R. Allured, 100 
Publisher and Business Manager. 
Allured. Editor—0O. F. List. 

2. That the owners are: The Manufacturing Confectionery I’ub- 
lishing Company; Mrs. Earl R. Allured, Chicago, Ill.; A 
Deerfield, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the cwners, stockholders and security holders, if any. contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the namg of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees. hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

PRUDENCE W. ALLURED, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d day of September, 
1938. M. H. Hallahorn. 


West 
Mrs. 


Madison 
Earl R. 


. Goelitz, 
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To make more money in the candy business, 
here are two things that will help: 


xy 


Feature Curtiss Candies. Benefit by millions 
of advertising dollars that have been spent 


to promote easier, quicker sales for Curtiss 






jobbers and dealers. 


Tie-up with the National Confectioners’ 
Association campaign for Collective Cooper- 
ation. Help put across the message, “Candy 
is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every Day’. 


leaders 
from the Curtiss line. All four sell on sight! Keep them 
out where your customers can see them and you'll 


Pictured below are four fast-repeating 


keep the nickels rolling in. 


Altogether, there are more than 50 big profit-making special- 
ties for you in the Curtiss line—every one of them enriched 
with Dextrose—the sugar your body uses directly for energy. 
Act today and start the profits rolling in. 


CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO 
OTTO SCHNERING, PRESIDENT 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE CHEAP: 1 3x8 Metal 

Slab without stand, 1 1 Ib. Exact 
Weight Scale, Beam Scale % oz., both 
excellent condition. Address J10387, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN: One 

brand new Jones Cartoner, and one 
Redington Combination Cartoning and 
cellophaning machine which cartons 
and wraps in one operation. Size of 
cartons—3 11/16x 3 3/16x9/16. O. 
E. Segrin, P. O. Box 505, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—24” N. E. Chain Deco- 

rator. Model “KD” Package Ma- 
chinery Kiss Wrapper. Also Model 
“K” 

1,000 Ib. Werner Syrup Cooler. 
Vacuum Type. 

Ideal Caramel Wrappers, 4”x34”, 
A"x1%”, 1’x1” and 344”x1Y%”. 

Hildreth Double Arm _ Puller, 
Motor Drive. 

Many other items. All rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Savage Bros. Co., 2636 
Gladys Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE: Racine pop machine 

with moulds. Four ton ice machine. 
Long Crispette machine. Savage 
Papoose marshmallow beater. Open 
fire kettle for brittle work. Gas fur- 
nace with blower. Hard candy tables 
with metal tops. Sucker sticks. Al 
condition. Priced to sell. H. L. Feld- 
man, 2500 West 25th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: At once, 6 water-cooled 
steel slabs. Can be connected for 
steam as well. These slabs are priced 
very low for quick sale. Address 
19387, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: Werner 400 Ib. Cream 

Cooler, practically new. 5 ft. Ball 
beater, worm gear and V-belt driv- 
en. 12 inch Champion Cookie Drop- 
per. Palmer Candy Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE: Two 2 

cylinder York Ice Machines; 1 3x3 
inch, 3 ton capacity, 1 5x5 inch 5 ton 
capacity. Both with ammonia receiv- 
ers in fine condition. Have installed 
larger machines. Can be bought very 
cheap. Address Herz Candy Com- 
pany, 512 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Greer 

Chocolate Cooling and Packing 
Conveyor Table. Plaque system. 
Bargain price. Brecht Candy Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE: BAINBRIDGE cut roll 
center maker in A-1_ condition. 
Cheap. Totowa Candy Kitchen, 11 


Church Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: Machinery. 2 large 

size Holmberg pans, one polisher 
and one revolving with Steam Coil. 
2 large size Savage pans, one revolv- 
ing and one polisher all in good con- 
dition. 1 Werner Ball Machine in 
excellent condition used only few 
months with 2 sets of rolls. 1 Sterling 
12 ton ice machine used only a fev 
months. 1 No. 149 Racine Caramel 
cutter; 1 Candy Sizer. Candy Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 

(1) Lichtenberg Plastic Machine, 
with sizer and cooling conveyor, in- 
cluding one set of dies. Brand new 
machine. A few Model K Kiss Ma- 
chines with variable speeds. Will sell 
at a bargain price. Address H8385, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: BAUSMAN ENROB- 

er Decorator, 24 inch size, makes 
imitation hand-strings automatically; 1 
Bausman Chocolate Refiner, with 2 
Chocolate Mixing Kettles connected ; 
Savage Papoose No. 2 Mod. F. 
Marshmallow Beater; Rose Twist and 
Wrapping Machine, capacity 750 
piecés per minute, rectangular shape. 
Chase Candy Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


THE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 

practically new Racine Model “M” 
Sucker Machine, Dies and Metal Cool- 
ing Drum complete. All motor driven. 
Address G7382, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: For sale 
3unn tying machine. Cross way and 
single combination. In perfect condi- 
tion. Harry L. Diamond, 1411 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: 4 H. P. 

Gas Fired Vertical McKee Boiler, 
High Pressure with pressure con- 
trol. W & F Mfg. Co., Inc., 128 
Lakeview, Buffalo, N. Y. 





STEAM BATCH WARMERS. Nut- 

picking Machine, Time Clocks, 
Scales, Display Jars, Display Racks, 
etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 Blake St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE 
Starch Department and other equip- 
ment, consisting of 7,000 standard size 
starch trays, filled with starch; Wood 
Mogul with Pump Bars; Baltimore 
Sugar Sander; Wolf Starch condi- 
tioner and Cleaner ; 50 gal. cap. tilting 
kettles, steam jacketed; 30 gal. cap. 
steam jacketed kettles; 150 gal. Gum 
Kettles; 50 gal. Cream Breaker; 40 
gal. tilting Caramel Kettle; 16 inch 
National Equipment Enrober and Bot- 
tomer ; Chocolate Melter ; Mills Nougat 
Cutter; Hobart Gum Grinder; 15 inch 
Nougat Jap Cutter, 100 lb. cap. ; Burk- 
hard Vacuum Pan, 50 gal. Kettles, 
steamjacketed ; Steel Batch Spinners: 
Ideal Wrapper; Coolers, 3 x 8 and 
4 x 5, Gas Stoves, and other equipment. 
No reasonable offers refused. Address 
D-43812, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cook- 
ers: National Equipment continuous 
vacuum hard candy cookers in good 
operating condition. Also 3x6 Mills 
cast iron water cooled slabs. Charms 
Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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